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SENSE AND THOUGHT 


Chapter i 
PRELIMINARY 

It is common to hold that one age is mystical, and 
another is not, and from that to go on to argue as 
to possible revivals of mysticism. It is not always 
noticed at the same time that those who have a wide 
knowledge of the working of the human mind 
disagree on the initial question of the prevalence 
of mysticism — not only in the abstract, concerning 
all ages; but in the concrete, concerning their own 
age: “Mystical states are the outcome of extra- 
ordinary grace, and not very frequent,” said P6re 
Poulain.i “Holy contemplation is the normal term 
of the spiritual life,” answered the Abb6 Saudreau.* 
“Z. 0 /J of mystics don’t know they are mystics,” wrote 
the late Abbot of Downside.3 Perhaps the last-named 
gives the explanation of the irreconcilable statements 
of the two former: If we think of a mystic primarily 
as a man who has had a “mystical” experience, 
then there are “lots of mystics,” and mysticism 

* See Graces of Interior Prayer (London, 1910), pp. 524, 530. 

» The Mystical State. Its Nature and Phases (London, 1924), p. viii. 

3 The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman. Ed. by Dom Roger 
Hudleston (London, 1935), p* 115. It is perhaps superfluous to add 
that all three authors were conifessors and advisers of a large number of 
people, including priests, monks, and “men in the world.** 
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Sense and Thought: a Study in Mysticism 

is a normal phenomenon. But if we restrict the 
term to those who have tried to hold fast their 
experience, then the number of mystics rapidly 
dwindles; mysticism becomes the gift of those who 
not only see, but also look; who not only experience, 
but also think; in a word, of those who wonder and 
who will not let go. 

There will thus be two stages of mysticism; the 
first we may call the unreflective stage; or, because 
thinking-about, questioning, exploring, are at a 
minimum, we may call it the inarticulate stage. It 
is the beginning of all mysticism, and it is on this 
mysticism is nourished. But as we follow its develop- 
ment in the lives of the mystics, we see that for 
any fruitful development to take place the mystical 
experience must be made welcome and questioned 
by the whole mind. As the number of questions, 
so the number of answers. The road the mind 
traverses between question and answer is, however, 
long and winding; it runs hither and thither, and 
appears to get back to the same point; it loses itself 
in the depth of forests; it dips underground now 
and again in the most bewildering way, until it 
finally emerges on the clear hillside. Whatever the 
nund has met and seen on its journey will give its 
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the mystics fail to tell us that there are parts of it 
which their minds travelled alone and in darkness, 
while they were loitering in pleasant places. The 
very consciousness which is their strength becomes 
their weakness. We must turn to scholars and 
scientists, to our own or other people’s experience 
for enlightenment. 

The simplest part of the road is familiar to us 
all. We describe it when we say that “something 
suddenly dawned on us;” whether that something 
is the solution of a mathematical problem, or how 
best to repair a door-handle, makes no difference. 
We have here in embryo the various stages of the 
more complex experience : The asking of a question, 
the turning of the mind to it, the thinking about 
it, followed, as the case may be, by various fruitless 
attempts, the looking at it with a somewhat vacant 
mind, and the sudden answer. 

I shall give two instances of the more complex 
experience; one which was given me by a friend, 
and which belongs predominantly to the inarticulate 
stage; and one which comes from a scholar, and 
exhibits a high degree of mental awareness. 

The first instance came to my knowledge through 
lending a friend the Cloud of Unknowing. When 
returning it she said, “but it is not a cloud of 
unknowing^ you know.” So I asked for an explana- 
tion,* Her father had died some years previously, 

* Wk»t foUowi I have given ss nearly as I could in her ovra words. 
Isr^wjposnnfjeiteciioelaludlcaUlter B. N. 
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and after his death her longing for him had kept her 
awake at night; and then sometimes when she was 
lying awake, longing for him and for sleep, a cloud 
would come floating slowly towards her. It was a 
cumulus remus^ but it was grey, really grey, a colour 
one never sees. At first she used to watch it 
anxiously, waiting for the right moment to get 
out of herself and into it. As it came towards her, 
it was strength and peace and rest that came 
towards her. When once she was in the cloud, 
everything was well with her. Strength and peace 
and quiet and she were one; it was round her, and 
in her, and one with her; she had become it. And 
in this was given to her the innermost nature of 
things; she knew that this was what the world at 
bottom was like. She also knew “with a corner 
of her mind,” almost simultaneously, but not quite, 
that presently she would go to sleep, and be strong 
and good in the morning. She never saw the cloud 
rise, nor vanish, although she was back in herself 
before she went to sleep; not her old self, but a 
quiet and strong one. It always astonished her, why 
it was so good to be in the cloud, as she felt very 
strongly that clouds are composed of moisture, and 
therefore ought to be damp; and this one was not. 
It was soft and comfortable to the touch, like a 
piMsy’s velvety, warm body. At first she sometimes 
failed to get into the cloud, either by watching too 
anxiously for it to get nearer when it came up on 
her horizon, or by leaving herself too soon. But 
14 
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she gradually learnt to keep quietly waiting without 
any straining or anxiety. It came, she said, on and 
off for two years, whenever she began to long for 
it or think of it. It became something she could 
count on, if only it came into her mind to look for 
it and desire it. Why she had not always thought 
of it in her misery she did not know. Then she 
had forgotten all about it, till she heard the title 
of the book I had lent her. 

My first question was of course what had sug- 
gested the idea of a cloud to her. It proved to be 
a family poem, handed down from her grandfather’s 
generation; a scurrilous skit, written for the edifi- 
cation of an aesthetic member of the family, whose 
existence after death the poet had described as 
consisting in sitting on a damp and wet cloud. She 
had never liked the poem, and had wondered how 
her father could bear quoting it. The shape of the 
cloud she thought she owed to a book of her father’s, 
which had a series of pictures of clouds with Latin 
names attached. The cumulus remus one had specially 
attracted her, and she remembered vividly the first 
time her father had shown it to her.* 

If we reflect on this story, two or three things 

I We can be reasonably sure that B, N. was right in tracing her 
experience to the poem and the picture of the cumulus remus. Both had 
obviously sunk deep into her mind when first she met them, and both 
were connected with her father, the loss of whom had compelled her to 
seek a substitute. Her amazement at the dryness of the cloud with its 
attempt at rationalization is a further proof, as is also the fact that it 
was just this poem and this picture which my question called up in her 
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will appear. First we may notice the disparity 
between the experience itself, and the form in 
which it came to her. The central parts of the 
experience — the calm and rest, the strength and 
her oneness with the strength — are all charac- 
teristics of a religious experience. In order to see 
this more clearly we may experiment with the story: 
While leaving the central part intact let us alter its 
setting, and substitute St. Joseph for the cloud, 
and the grasping of his staff for getting into the 
cloud. There is no need to retell the story in its 
altered form; any reader may make the change for 
himself, adding as many details as his imagination 
allows him. The shifting leaves us with a typically 
religious experience, which it would not be sur- 
prising to find in a collection of mystic visions, or 
among Wm. James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. 

The experiment shows how a religious experience 
may come in a completely non-religious form with- 
out losing its essential character and value. The 
experience itself is seen to be independent of the 
-belief and theological opinions of the experient. 
If B. N. had had a well-formed set of theological 
convictions, these would have shown themselves in 
the form of her experience: to a Christian it might 
have been a vision of Christ; to a Hindu, Krishna; 
to a Jew, an angel. But as she had never heard about 
any kind of mysticism, or paid much attention to 
apedfic content of Christjiamty, her experience 
was purely secular in its form, however religious it 
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was in its content. Her mind had asked one question, 
Where shall I find peace and rest and strength.? 
And the answer came, clothed in the garment it 
had woven for itself of the material nearest to 
hand. But the garment was not the answer; nor 
was the efiFect of that answer dependent on its 
form. 

The maxim, “As the metaphysic, so the mysti- 
cism,"* must be said to be a half-truth, for it does 
not refer to the mysticism itself, but only to its 
accidental form; whilst that other saying, “Seek and 
ye shall find,” holds good hei*e as elsewhere. 

The experience is then one thing, and its form 
another. Can we penetrate yet further into the 
experience itself, and find the stuff out of which it 
grew.? or, to use the other metaphor, What had 
the mind of that girl seen on its journey to bring 
her an answer like that.? Her question arose out of 
her loss. It was the goodness of the love that she 
had met, and accepted and responded to, which lay 
there at the roadside, ready for her mind to see and 
use. But that it was there, she owed to her acceptance 
and response in time past. Had she failed to be 
conscious of the goodness of the love while it 
lasted, had she accepted it unthinkingly and in q 
matter-of-course way, it would have failed to gain 
admittance to her whole mind; the road would 
have been empty and barren, with nothing for 

* See i,a, J. Mar6chal, Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics. Tr. 
A. Thorold (London, 1927), p. 333. 
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the traveller to see. But then, presumably, neither 
the need nor the desire would have been equally 
great. 

So far we have traced the experience and its form 
to their sources in B. N.’s mind, and have tried to 
make out what material went to the building up 
of the answer. The actual building of the answer 
we cannot trace, for that happened where the road 
dipped underground. We do not even know what 
strange power enabled the traveller to give his 
answer. That he could make that to be which was 
not, and transform a small patch of living, and an 
ugly bit of knowledge, into something good and 
acceptable, is clear. 

Before leaving this story we may notice the way 
in which B. N. had to train her mind in order that 
the experience might come. She said that she came 
to count on having it; but she also said that she 
could not understand, why she had not always called 
it to her aid. As far as I could gather, she regularly 
forgot its existence in the intervals. The two state- 
ments supplement each other very well if we suppose 
that her desire for the experience was a precursor 
of its coming. We do not generally desire that which 
is out of our reach through our own inability to 
make the necessary response for receiving it. A 
completely inartistic person will not desire to sur- 
round himself with beautiful things that he may 
enjt^ them; they mean nothing to him. Our mind 
does not get restive and desiring, unless it is either 
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hungry or full to overflowing. Where its satisfaction 
depends on expression the case is as simple as the 
one described, provided the necessary technique has 
been mastered. The technique is in itself an open 
secret to all thinkers, and it may be summarized 
almost in B. N.’s own words. It consists in keeping 
the mind quiet, with one’s attention fixed ever so 
gently and firmly on the as yet unknown, and, 
above all, no straining or forcing of oneself in any 
way. B. N. could count on having her experience 
once she desired it, because she noticed at an early 
stage that failure to attain was due to precipitancy 
and straining on her part, and because she succeeded 
in finding out how to avoid both. 

As my second instance I shall give the discovery 
of Verner’s Law.^ The originality of Verner’s idea 
was to make accentuation account for a change in 
consonants; no one had ever before thought of 
bringing the two together. The wide significance 
of the idea lay in the fact that it “pointed out order 
and conformity with law in the development of 


See O. Jespersen, Linguistica (London, 1933), pp. 13-14. It is from 
the publication of Verner’s Law that we date a new period in comparative 
linguistics. Though the law does not look very spectacular to a layman, 
it is sufficiently exciting to each new generation of students. It runs as 
follows : “Every unvoiced medial or final spirant in voiced surroundings 
becomes voiced, provided the vowel next preceding it did not in the 
original Indo-Germanic system of accentuation bear the principal 
accent of the word.” The details for the following account have been 
gathered from letters Verner wrote during this period. They are to be 
found in M. Vibaek’s biography, Karl Verner. Afkandlinger og Breve 
(Kebenhavn, 1903). See especially pp. xxxii, 265-84. 
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language,”! and thus introduced a new era in 
linguistics. 

Already during his first year at the university 
Verner had shown a predilection for accentuation, 
and it remained his favourite subject. As a boy he 
had been interested in the difference between the 
spoken and written language, and during an en- 
forced stay at home he returned for a time to this. 
His special interest was the vicissitudes of the 
Danish glottal stop. And this interest was anything 
but accidental: In the first instance the glottal stop 
occurs only in accentuated syllables; and, secondly, 
as Verner himself spoke with a strong Jutland 
accent, he was naturally puzzled by the glottal stop 
and its distribution. In June 1874 Verner had 
ascertained that the glottal stop was present if the 
following consonant was voiced. In the autumn of 
the same year Verner borrowed two books on the 
glottal stop, written by an eighteenth-century philo- 
logist by name H 0 ysgaard. Early in November we 
find him complaining bitterly of H0ysgaard’s theory 
that under the influence of the glottal stop a follow- 
ing hy dy and g (explosives) become either mute or 
changed to the nearest spirant; hy according to 
H0ysgaard, becoming w — as if w could be called 
the nearest spirant. 

The next thing that happened to Verner was that 
the University Library at Copenhagen called in all 

* O. jMpenen, op. dt, p. x;. The jAxmie wm ooe Verner hebitualljr 
wd vim xhaeribisg the dm xoeueb md of hi* 
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its books, and he was left bookless. His biographer 
stresses the morally disastrous effect this had : 
Instead of turning his attention to something else, 
Verner “sank down to a life of dolce-far-niente- 
tortoiseness,” and spent most of his time lying on 
a sofa, doing nothing, when he did not waste it on 
guitar-playing and chess. However, a month later 
H0ysgaard came back; Verner revived, but only 
to get the idea that he would have to make himself 
familiar with Indo-Germanic. He began to read 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar^ and early in Febru- 
ary he reported that now he knew all about Indo- 
Germanic and its accentuation. He should then 
normally have gone back to the glottal stop, and 
applied his knowledge. But instead he was taken 
ill. One day when he had just recovered from his 
illness, but was still given to day-dreaming on sofas, 
he idly opened Bopp’s Grammar^ and found the 
words pit4r (father) and bhratar (brother) “staring 
him in the face.” It “struck” him that one word 
had a / in the Germanic languages and the other 
a th\ and he “noticed” the accents. Now, an accent, 
it is worth remembering, was to Verner what a red 
piece of cloth is to a bull — it could not be over- 
looked. But the mind that saw the accents of pitdr 
and bhratar was a very different mind from the one 
that had seen them before the illness intervened. 
Its road had dipped underground in the meantime, 
and there it had journeyed in peace, and seen 
accents, and voiced and unvoiced consonants (glottal 
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stops followed by b, and g); H0ysgaard’s irritating 
blunder of calling w the nearest allied sprant\ the 
idea that Indo-Germanic had a bearing on it all; 
and, very far back, it had noticed, as the minds of 
all Danish children have to notice, that the German 
for Danish “bro^/er” is “bruier,” but for “faJer” 
“va/er;” and it had asked why and wondered, as 
not all minds do. And now it saw that the t was 
common to both words in the Sanskrit. What had 
happened The question was inevitable, as was also 
the answer. To Verner the philologist, German 
“vater” and “bruder” represented Old German 
“fai/ar” and “broMar” with its spirant. The accent, 
never far away from Verner’s thoughts, came leaping 
up in explanation, as all barriers between accents 
and consonants had been broken down by Hoys- 
gaard’s mistake and the glottal stop; and all the 
rest followed. 

I said that the first instance I gave belonged to 
the inarticulate stage, and that the second was mainly 
intellectual. But it should have become clear by 
now that the division is artificial and anything but 
clear-cut. A good deal of thinking went to the 
building-up of the first experience, and a good deal 
remained latent and unexpressed in the second. 
B. N. wanted to know^ and so did Verner. B. N. 
thought about that which struck her, as Verner did. 
The thought of both was driven forward by their 
need to reach “order and conformity with law.” 
B* N. hi^ to find ability in the aoDarent chaos 
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into which her world had crumbled, as Verner had 
in his world of unaccountable, inexplicable “excep- 
tions.” The impetus to seek came in both cases 
from accidental, external circumstances, impinging 
on minds that wondered at them. The thinking of 
both experients had its roots deep down in the 
personality, making the interest strong and living. 
Nor can any difference be found in the way their 
blinds worked. And at the end of their journey both 
could say that they knew that which they wanted 
to know. 

But here it might be objected that there is one 
immense difference between the two instances, for 
while Verner discovered a solid piece of knowledge 
and enriched scholarship, B. N. did nothing of the 
kind. Knowledge, it might be said, in order to be 
knowledge, must be communicable and objective;! 
and surely whatever it was B. N. knew, it could not 
be called that; while on the other hand all the world 
might know and verify Verner’s Law. It might, in 
the sense that it might learn it by heart. But if it 
wanted to proceed to know it, it would have to 
recapitulate in its own mind what happened in 
Verner’s. A good lecturer in philology does not 
mention either Verner or his Law, until he has 
stimulated an interest in the ordered development 
of language; and then he leads the student to dis- 
cover the Law for himself; the lecturer simplifies 
the problem to the utmost, and makes the student 
forget, well, only a philologist knows the number 
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of irrelevant facts and theories and words. We could 
probably make a ten-year-old child discover Verner’s 
Law; but we should be in serious difficulty with 
his five-year-old brother, who would have to depend 
on his ear, and to whom explosives and spirants 
would be very much the same sounds. It is not 
enough to make the student forget irrelevant details, 
he must also have the knowledge and experience 
necessary for grasping those which are relevant. 

Let us now turn to B. N., and suppose that she 
wanted to communicate her knowledge. She would 
tell her story, stripping it of irrelevant details. If 
her hearer knew the meaning of the words rest and 
peace and strength in the same way as the student 
knew the meaning of /, d, and th, and their dif- 
ference, that is, through personal experience, she 
would not have any difficulty at all. At most she 
might get the answer, “How strange it is a cloud 
to you; it comes through the sea to me.” But if 
not, if instead she had the answer, “Rest — that 
means lying on a sofa; peace — ^yes, there is no war 
on at present; and as for strength — I suppose you 
mean that your muscles were growing,” then hsi?- 
difficulties would begin. She would have to do as 
the lecturer did, and bring her hearer to see for 
hkoself. The- ease with which this could be done 
fTOuid depend ojv the knowledge already possessed. 
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have been a good boy, and are allowed to sit and 
turn out mother’s work-basket and look at the 
needle-case, and thimble-holder, and the thing to 
make holes with, before going to bed.” And then 
she would have to wait for the child to see for 
himself. Whether he would or not, would depend 
on the love between him and his mother. If he failed 
to see her meaning, she would again have to do as 
the lecturer did, and put the experience within his 
reach; not by repeating the words, but by giving 
him rest, and peace, and strength; and then ask him 
to look at it again. Whether he would ever know 
her full meaning, would depend on what life brought 
him, and on what he did with it — as the full meaning 
of Verner’s Law only comes to the full-grown 
philologist after years of working with it and its 
kindred laws, and the whole system of sounds. The 
only thing that we can do for a student in any 
department of knowledge is to say, “Come and 
see.” 

But it might still be objected that what B. N. 
knew was not knowledge. If it is not, what is it 
then.? It might be urged that it was too dependent 
on persons, that knowledge should be independent 
of human beings. But is Verner’s Law.? The in- 
formation that the world and we are so made that 
we can find rest and strength in the midst of misery 
and struggle seems to give a solid piece of know- 
ledge, which is no less universal for being so 
eminently concrete. To know that reality is at 
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bottom unity and not division, strength and not 
weakness, is to hold a theory of the universe, even 
though it may be left unverified and not thought 
out. We may think about it, and in doing so dis- 
cover more about the world and about ourselves. 
B. N. failed to do so. She accepted her experience 
unthinkingly, and having turned it to immediate 
use, her mind was closed on it. If it had a further 
message, it was not allowed to tell it. She had asked 
one question, and had had her answer. She failed 
to see that there might be more in that answer than 
she dreamt of; that the road stretched further on, 
over the hill-top and down the other side, to moun- 
tains far away. It is a common failing; Verner did 
not follow his road either — ^he left that to Brugman 
and Braune, Delbrtick and Sievers, Jesperscn and 
Jones. 

But in spite of the apparent identity of the two 
experiences, it is quite clear that there is somewhere 
a fundamental difference. This defines itself as soon 
as we begin to look at the experiences from the side 
of the object. Both minds began by noticing certain 
facts, and both ended by arriving at a concept. Both 
discovered something about reality. But the object 
of Verner’s search was one special part of reality, 
isolated from the rest of the universe. Verner himself 
was as irrelevant to his object as any Red Indian. 
His experience, however concrete it was in itself, 
therefore of something abstracted from the 
totality qS thiiurs. As such it was ideal, and belonged 
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to the realm of theory. His object was given him 
to contemplate, that he might make visible to others 
what it revealed to his gaze. His intellect might find 
satisfaction in arriving at the truth about it; but 
he would have been a very queer kind of human 
being, if it had been able to satisfy the rest of him. 
By looking at certain facts his mind jumped to the 
law which governed them, and through a number 
of particular sights and sounds, he found their 
universal. When this result was reached, the process 
was reversed; and step by step he showed by in- 
ference how the universal was fulfilled in detail, 
giving coherence to all the facts. The characteristic 
feature here was the orderly process of his thought, 
advancing from point to point, until the circle was 
complete. 

It was thought in the narrowest sense which 
worked itself out by discovering the truth about its 
chaotic object, and bringing order into its world. 
Verner had an experience of a part of reality, clear 
and perfect in every detail, but throughout a partial 
experience. The whole of the man was as little at 
work in it as the whole of his world. 

From B. N.’s judgment on her object we see that 
what presented itself to her was the world as a 
whole. Her mind took what was given it without 
limiting it in any way; and hence it was reality as 
a whole which she met in her experience, and about 
which she acquired an idea. To meet it adequately 
it had not to be contemplated, but to be embodied. 
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It was not in the first instance what she should 
think about it, but what she should do with it that 
mattered. Thus her problem was not theoretical, 
but practical. Secondly, her experience was sensuous 
and not intellectual. That which at first came towards 
her was the sensation of strength and peace; or, as 
I believe it would be truer to say, one vague and 
rather blurred sensation, at first unspecified. As it 
grew more powerful, it succeeded in capturing her 
attention; and as it looked desirable, she desired it. 
So far the sensation was an object coming upon her; 
she and it were the two parts which together made 
up her world On one side was her self, on the other 
side her not-self, the sensation. The problem given 
in the situation was how to make a unity of self 
and not-self. She brought about the synthesis by 
giving her whole attention to the sensation, con- 
centrating on it, and opening her mind to it that 
it might take full possession of her; she acted in 
much the same way as we do, when we give up 
our body to a summer’s day, and let it drink in the 
rays of the sun^ — only in one case the mind is drowsy, 
almost asleep, in the other it was wide awake. She 
reached out towards the sensation, until she had 
succeeded in overcoming the subject-object relation 
with its two terms standing over against each other. 
It was only when this had been done that she dis- 
oewered that the whole and the real world had 
•hown its true nature. As we have seen, her in- 
accepted it without a murmur, and she never 
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asked how exactly pain and sorrow fitted in. There 
was nothing to ask about; it w'as just this. She did 
not feel any urge to verify her theory. 

As she said she had a whole experience, we 
cannot doubt it; after, all it was she who had the 
experience, and not we. But we may legitimately 
ask, why it was a whole and not a partial experience, 
as large tracts of life seemed left out. The answer 
is given in her own account: The experience had 
the stamp of wholeness, because the subject-object 
relation had been transcended in such a way as to 
make a unity of the two terms without abolishing 
either of them. When self and not-self become 
unified, the ensuing experience cannot but be of 
the whole, for nothing is left over anywhere as a 
remainder. But we shall not understand how this 
can happen, if we commit the psychological fallacy, 
and confuse the experience with the account given 
of it afterwards. It is then taken up for intellectual 
consideration, and there will be a remainder: The 
contemplating self will treat its former experience 
as an object, and stand outside it with a world 
broken into two halves, however much it may 
remember that at the time of its experience self 
and not-self were a unity. 

Another fallacy which is equally to be shunned 
is the subjective one, in which the sensuous expe- 
rience is considered to be subjective, an experience 
of feeling, falling wholly within the self. The dif- 
ference between a feeling experience and a sensuous 
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experience is known by everyone : a toothache may 
make us feel wretched or combative, a state of 
feeling which we discover by introspection; but no 
introspection is needed to tell us that we have the 
toothache.! jt is, however, not always easy to 
recognize the objective character of a sensuous 
experience where there is no physical object to 
which we can point. In her book Peter Abelard 
Miss Waddell gives a number of descriptions of 
both kinds of experiences. I shall quote two of them, 
partly because they are so good, and partly because 
they bring out the difference between feeling and 
sensation. In the first description Abelard is depicted 
as leaning out of the window, his Commentary on 
Ezekiel abandoned for the moment, and his thought 
leaping hither and thither : 

“St. Augustine saith. ... St. Jerome saith. . . . The 
Blessed Gregory saith. . . .” As if one could not prove any- 
thing, and deny it, and prove it back again, out of St. Augus- 
tine alone. Some time he would do it, for a testimony unto 
them. Pit the Fathers one against the other. Smash the 
whole blind system of authority and substitute . . . Master 
Peter Abelard? said the mocking voice within him. He 
Aook his head , sudde nly hu mble. Not that. Not that. Siit 
a reasonabi^sou^^^tf ~i^man is the candle of the Lord. 
^Xbelard s3m33ered and was soil, it was about Him again, 
the dark immensity, the pressure of some greatness from 
without upon his brain, and that within which stroked 
to break through to it. / said, ye are gods. 
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Behind him the room darkened. The flame of the candle 
sank, leaped and went, and the abominable smell of a burnt- 
out wick reeked into the air. Abelard woke. . . . 

Then presently his thoughts take another direction : 

He stood chewing the cud of old triumphs, anticipating 
fresh ones, omnipotence mounting higher in his heart. No 
need now to be a peripatetic philosopher: the world came 
to Paris, to him. ... Yet some day he must see Rome. Plato 
said it would be well for that state whose king was a philo- 
sopher, What of Christendom, if a philosopher were Pope? 

The wave of power swept up : he swung on the crest of 
it, indifferent as a strong swimmer. And swaying there, his 
mind began challenging the enigma of that other scholar, 
that Gerbert who also became Pope. . . . There was ordination 
too. Wjjs it of Gerbert they told the story, how the pains of 
Hell took hold on him, saying his last Mass in the Jerusalem 
chapel at Rome. . . . He drew his mind away. Not yet. He 
could not yet set his hands about the Host. 

The wave of omnipotence was receding. Abelard dropped 
on the chest by the window, his head resting on the sill. 
He knew only that he was very tired. Denise in Brittany 
used to hold his head between her hands when he was like 
this.^ 

In the first description the sensuous experience 
is only incipient, and it is for the time being frus- 
trated; while in the second instance the feeling 
experience has been allowed to run its full course, 
and has left its bearer in the throes of the anti- 
climax common to all such experiences. It is the 

* Peter Abelard (London, 1933), pp. 6, 8. Quoted by courtesy of 
the author and Messrs. Constable and Co., Ltd. 
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first of these two experiences that corresponds to 
that of B, N. She, as Abelard, was attending to 
something outside herself, and not engaged in any 
work of introspection; nor was she, as Abelard was 
in the second instance, carried along and swept off 
her feet by an excited mood. To say that there was 
no feeling element in her experience would, how- 
ever, be as wrong as to say that she did not think. 
Both thought and feeling were ancillaries to the 
experience, though in the end thought supervened 
upon it. The feeling element is given in her liking 
the sensation, the thought element in her ques- 
tioning, proving attitude, and in her final judgment. 
But though she liked the experience, she never 
asked herself whether she did or not, or what she 
felt about it. It was a purely unexamined feeling. 
And though she might afterwards think it all over, 
and wonder how and why she knew that it was 
reality that had been given her, at the time there 
was no distinctive thinking, only the power to 
receive. The only active part she played was that 
of making herself recipient, keeping her attention 
fixed on the object and her mind open to it. When 
the experience was at its height, she was passive 
under it. 

The wholeness of the experience was due to the 
■tinity of subject and object. This explains why it 
is that such experiences vary, while their eflFect on 
the self remains the same. In all cases the self 
is left and “at Imme*' in its world, with 
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knowledge and love of the reality it has met, irre- 
spective of the name it may give to that reality. 
The variations are in the richness and depth of the 
experiences, which will vary according to the past 
experiences and thought of the self. As Aristotle 
pointed out long ago, “Whatsoever is received is 
received according to the mode of the recipient,” 
and a shallow bowl is soon filled, but filled it is. 

Verner doubted the correctness of his theory, 
until he had verified it in detail, and had succeeded 
in proving it. B. N. never dreamt of doubting hers : 
its proof lay in her renewed strength. The certainty 
her experience gave her was then different from 
Verner’s final sureness, though the same as his 
immediate certainty. Hers was the certainty that 
belongs to sensation. I need no more prove to 
myself that I have a sore throat than I need to 
prove that I have a sensation of the whole. But when 
I begin to peel, I may revise my idea of my sore 
throat and call it scarlet fever; and when Philip 
gets sober, he may revise his idea about the reality 
he met. Thus we come back to the intellect, which 
will not rest satisfied with theories that contradict 
the rest of its world, in which sore throats do not 
cause peeling, and truth is not found at the bottom 
of the cup. But the intellect is patient and reason- 
able, and where it has to bring order into all the 
facts, it knows that verification in the usual way is 
denied it, so long as all the facts are not known. 
It may pick its way here and there, discard one 
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theory, and substitute another. As it knows from 
its own nature that new discoveries mean greater 
coherence in the end, it will, when working with 
the whole of reality, be content with the main lines 
and direction, even while trying to know in detail. 
This, I take it, is why a whole experience can 
satisfy the whole man, although his intellect as such 
is still unsatisfied. It knows its theories to be inade- 
quate; but it also knows that they are not totally 
false. 

Perhaps we here have the reason why philosophers 
have from ancient times been the most persistent 
makers of theories and system-builders, and why, 
in spite of continual change in their systems and 
their never-ending labour, serenity has been found 
to be the special gift of wisdom to her lovers. But 
there are two kinds of philosophers. Every man is 
born either an Aristotelian or a Platonist, as Coleridge 
says; and, as Professor Muirhead points out, the 
distinction lies in the comparative predominance of 
the analytic and the synthetic impulse; or, if one 
might venture to go a step further back, in the 
sweep of their vision and experience. The Aris- 
totelian will attend to his partial experiences and 
verify those. Usually they will be kept apart from 
himself and his own life, and he will speak some- 
times as a philosopher, and sometimes as a theolo- 
gian, as Ockham did. The Platonist will attend 
mainly ^ his whole experiences and use the whole 
of bbaam and of his life in the service of his 
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philosophy. This is his peculiar strength, and from 
this his peculiar weakness arises. His weakness is, 
as Professor Muirhead says, “the temptation to 
grasp at unity prematurely, leaving yawning gaps 
for others, or for himself at a more advanced stage, 
to fill in, before his vision can be declared veridical. 

So far no one has succeeded in verifying step by 
step the visions of the great Platonists, though the 
born Platonists in each generation thrill to them, 
and prove them in practice to be true. Just because 
this can be done, and his very life is bound up with 
the forward leap of his thought, the Platonist is all 
the more tempted to leave verification proper to 
others. Besides, it is only in the greatest that the 
analytical impulse is wedded to the synthetic, and 
that the passion for truth goes hand in hand with 
the passion for reality. Even when it does, the 
Platonist knows that his philosophy is really the 
finding of bad reasons for what he believes on 
instinct, a fact which the Aristotelian is spared from 
knowing in the same poignant way. For all that the 
Platonist will go on finding his bad reasons, as he 
must if his instinct is not to become static or run 
riot in a phantom world of its own imagination. 

To sum up : The mind tries to bring order into 
its world, and to see the unity and coherence of the 

* Rule and End in Morals (London, 1932), p, i. Nothing is said 
about the weakness of the Aristotelian. Do wc get a glimpse of it from 
the story which made St. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest Aristotelian of 
modern history, throw down his pen, and vow never to write another 
word, when he had had a vision of unity ? 
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facts that come within its purview. Whether these 
facts are theoretical, and belong to the partial expe- 
rience worked out by an Aristotelian, or whether 
they are practical, and belong to the whole experience 
of a Platonist, the method by which the mind works 
is the same; and the solution comes as immediate 
and given, even when it is found embedded in 
inference and discursive thought. 

Until recently it was taken for granted that only 
the work of the intellect could be of interest to 
others;* the findings of the sensuous experience 
were either considered final and beyond dispute, 
or regarded as subjective dreamings, on no account 
to be taken as a reason for holding a theory, s If 
therefore we want to study the work of the human 
mind in its whole experiences, and the action and 
reaction between sense and thought, we must turn 
to those thinkers who have described these expe- 
riences and the way in which they came to have 
them; that is, we must turn to the mystics.3 To 

* Cp. F. H. Bradley’s refusal to write in Contemporary Philosophy 
(ed. J, H. Muirhead, London, 1924, voL i), and B. Bosanquet’s frank 
account of the way in which he arrived at some of his convictions. 

» Cp. the common exegesis of the biblical injunction to give a reason 
for the hope that is in you. It is invariably taken to mean verification. 
He would be a bold man who would answer that the main reason for 
his hope was the same as his main reason for knowing that a tree is 
there where he secs it, namely, that he secs it. Spinoza did give this 
answer. 

% 1 want to point out at this stage that the opinions and conceptions 
of the mystics vary with the stage of development they have reached 
m my given moment of writing. Tbk is of course a platitude, but it 
abonld not IhmCm he fosgotteii. Another platitude which It is some- 
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survey the whole range of mystical literature would 
be impossible, even if it were desirable. I have 
fastened on the Cloud of Unknowing.* 

times wholesome to call to mind is that different mystics use the same 
word for widely different things, and that even one and the same mystic 
may do so within the compass of a couple of pages. 

I The Cloud of Unknowing is a fourteenth-century English mystical 
treatise. In my treatment of it I have not, however, dealt with questions 
of literary, historical, and philosophical value, as it is hoped that 
Miss P. Hodgson, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, will deal with these 
questions in her forthcoming textual edition. To avoid overlapping 
I have therefore refrained from giving any historical introduction; 
nor have I ventured to investigate the name, status, exact date, and 
whereabouts of the author of the Cloud of Unknowing. Personally I 
like to think of him as a parish priest living in Norfolk; but he may, 
for all we as yet know, have been a Carthusian of Beauvale, an anchorite 
living in the depths of the Forest of Dean, or even a member of the 
King's Household. Thinking may flourish in very varying surroundings, 
once it is begun. 
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Chapter 2 

THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING 


I HAVE heard the Cloud of Unknowing described 
as an “epoch-making book in my life,” and I have 
been asked why it was so deadly dull and unreadable. 
The moral of which is that whatever special type 
of mind its author had, that type must have been 
specially strong in him: he will be found striking 
by those whose minds are predominantly of his own 
type, and boring by those whose minds work in a 
different medium. It is not often that mystical 
writings create that particular reaction — ^we may 
like or dislike the works of St. Teresa or of St. John 
of the Cross; but we are not likely to find them 
boring. 

In order to discover the reason for this difference 
we may try to think of the works of each of these 
three authors as a whole. When we do this with 
the works of St. Teresa, I think we shall find our 
minds filled with images and pictures: A beautiful 
garden with green grass, water-courses and foun- 
tains, and a young girl sitting with a book in her 
lap; a dark parlour with a grill, on one side a stern 
and uncomprehending priest, on the other a vigorous 
woman, filled with determination and a need for 
doing; nuns busy building and setting their house 
in t^er; a aistle with room upon room, filled with 
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people hurrying to and fro; a white butterfly flut- 
tering somewhere; a human body in a brightness 
like pellucid water — our mind may make a jump 
here to a resurrection scene of an old Spanish 
picture. Or from St. John of the Cross, men wrestling 
with the sins of pride and avarice; a lovely valley, 
full of all the birds and insects of the air, a rustling 
of flowers and trees, and a brook murmuring some- 
where; a deep, dark dungeon with a pale man in 
an agony of physical and mental despair; a house 
empty and shrouded in darkness; a mountain all 
aflame and surpassingly beautiful. One mental 
picture after another presents itself in rapid suc- 
cession before the mind. 

Then let us turn from all that, try to think 
of the Cloud of Unknowing as a whole, and see 
what our minds register. First, I should say, a great 
calm and emptiness. The Cloud of Unknowing is 
obviously written in a quiet, unexcited mood. Any 
pictures ? There should be some, for the author has, 
we remember with an effort, written three chapters 
on the story of Martha and Mary. But no picture 
of Mary sitting at the feet of the Master with Martha 
bustling briskly about is forthcoming. If we want 
a picture of that, we must build it up for ourselves. 
But still there is something left of those three 
chapters — “she hung up her love and longing desire 
in this cloud of unknowing.” We have no visual 
presentation of that, just the phrase. And with that 
the phrases come crowding, “a sharp dart of longing 
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love,” “with no special beholding,” “a privy love 
pressed in cleanness of spirit,” “a beam of the 
likeness of God,” “sin in a lump,” “naked intent 
of the will,” “cloud of unknowing.” And then 
sentence upon sentence, “be thou but the house, 
and let it be the husband dwelling therein”; “it is 
no will, nor desire, but a thing thou knowest never 
what, that stirreth thee to will and desire thou 
knowest never what”; “for not what thou art, nor 
what thou hast been, doth God regard with his 
merciful eyes; but what thou wouldst be”; “for- 
asmuch as thou wiliest it and desirest it, so much 
Bast thou of it, and no more and no less.” 

There is no need to go further to see why the 
Cloud of Unknowing may appear dull, and St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross never. The two 
latter had an extraordinarily vivid power of descrip- 
tion, and their minds were full of the sights, and, 
in St. John’s case, of the sounds, of the world 
around them. The love that stirred them, the desire 
that stood on tiptoe within them, the sin and evil 
that bowed them down, the rest and peace and 
blessedness that came to them, they described at 
length with a wealth of details and illustrations 
introduced under the form of a plain “as if.” The 
“as if’ is filled in sometimes with what they had 
seen with their bodily eyes of things which we 
might see too; and sometimes with these things 
©!%■ slightly extended by the im^nation. There 
newmr has.eadsted a castle with jmt that number of 
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rooms which St. Teresa describes; but most of her 
readers have seen castles, or paintings of castles, 
with rooms and crowds of people. In the same way 
most of us have seen snow-capped mountains, and 
passed by empty houses all forlorn; a couch of 
flowers is no new idea to us, and we are from child- 
hood familiar with the joy of water-courses and 
leaping flames. These mystics looked upon their 
surroundings with a falcon’s eye; and when they 
came to write down their experiences, they found 
the appropriate descriptions ready to hand; the 
artist making the lover or sinner articulate. But it 
is still the artist that makes articulate, and the stress 
falls on the hither side of the “as if.’’ It is a cloak 
woven round the experience by the reflective con- 
sciousness, and not the garment the experience itself 
seized on. 

The works of St. Teresa provide us with examples 
of both types of experiences. As an instance of the 
first type we may take her description of the prayer 
of union from The Interior Castle^ Mansion v. In 
Chapter i she gives one brief description of the 
prayer of union ; in this state the soul is asleep, and 
all its faculties lost ; 

In the prayer of union the soul is asleep, fast asleep, as 
regards the world and itself: in fact, during the short time 
this state lasts it is deprived of all feeling whatever, being 
unable to think on any subject, even if it wished. No effort 
is needed here to suspend the thoughts: if the soul can 
love — it knows not how, nor whom it loves, nor what it 
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desires. In fact, it has died entirely to this world, to live more 
truly than ever in God. This is a delicious death, for the 
soul is deprived of the faculties it exercised while in the body: 
delidous because (although not really the case), it seems to 
have left its mortal covering to abide more entirely in God. 
So completely does this take place, that I know not whether 
the body retains sufficient life to continue breathing; on 
consideration, I believe it does not; at any rate, if it still 
breathes, it does so unconsciously. 

The mind entirely concentrates itself on trying to under- 
stand what is happening, which is beyond its power; it is 
so astounded that, if consciousness is not completely lost, 
at least no movement is possible : the person may be compared 
to one who fells into a dead feint with dismay. 

The above is all we learn about the prayer of union, 
though the remaining three chapters give the like- 
ness of the soul to a butterfly, the “as if,” as I have 
called it, and advice as to distinguishing marks 
between genuine and spurious forms of this prayer. 

But St. Teresa was also a visionary; and it is 
when describing her visions that she comes nearest 
to an account of the experience itself. As an instance 
may be taken sections eleven to thirteen of Chap- 
ter xxxviu from her Life'. * 

One day — it was the eve of Pentecost — I went after 
Mass to a very lonely spot, where I used to pray very often, 
and began to read about the feast in the book of a Carthusian ; 
and reading of the marks by which beginners, proficients, 
and the perfect may know that they have the Holy Ghost, 
it seemed to me, that by the goodness of God, so fer as 1 

< The pamges from tlw works of $t, Temm and St. John of the 
■Ctm as* tjaetad by the eonrtesy of Msasit. TboasM Baker. 
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could understand, the Holy Ghost was with me. (I praised 
God for it; and calling to mind how on another occasion, 
when I read this, I was very deficient, — for I saw most 
distinctly at that time how deficient I was then from what 
I saw I was now, — I recognized herein the great mercy of 
our Lord to me and so began to consider the place which 
my sins had earned for me in hell, and praised God exceed- 
ingly, because it seemed as if I did not know my own soul 
again, so great a change had come over it.) 

While thinking of these things, my soul was carried away 
with extreme violence, and I knew not why. It seemed as 
if it would have gone forth out of the body for it could not 
contain itself, nor was it able to hope for so great a good. 
The impetuosity was so excessive that I had no power left, 
and, as I think, different from what I had been used to. 

I knew not what ailed my soul, nor what it desired, for it 
was so changed. I leaned for support, for I could not sit, 
because my natural strength had utterly failed. 

Then I saw over my head a dove, very different from 
those we usually see, for it had not the same plumage, but 
wings formed of small shells shining brightly. It was larger 
than an ordinary dove; I thought I heard the rustling of 
its wings. It hovered above me during the space of an 
Maria, But such was the state of my soul, that in losing 
itself it lost also sight of the dove. My spirit grew calm with 
such a guest; and yet, as I think, a grace so wonderful 
might have disturbed and frightened it; and as it began to 
rejoice in the vision, it was delivered from all fear, and with 
the joy came peace, my soul continuing entranced. The 
joy of this rapture was exceedingly great. . , . F rom that day 
forth I perceived in myself a very great increase in the^ 
strength of my virtues. 

We have here a very clear instance of a mystical 
experience taking its outward form (the dove) from 
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what was uppermost in consciousness at the moment. 
Its chief sources are easy to trace: the dove as an 
emblem of the Holy Ghost, the rustling of its wings 
from the rustling of flames at Pentecost; but the 
shells bafile — are they due to rationalization, made 
to provide a reason for the rustling, or do they come 
from some mother-of-pearl dove hung in a sanctuary 
in Spain.? And should one go a step further, and 
say that the peace and joy are remnants of the 
sevenfold gifts of the Spirit.? It would, I think, be 
incorrect to attribute these to the same kind of 
source as the outward garment of the experience. 
They were the experience itself. It must also be 
remembered that when St. Paul enumerated the 
sevenfold gifts of the Spirit, he used the conception 
to account for that which he knew was welling up 
within him. It is surely more correct to think of 
St. Teresa’s experience in the same way. Her soul 
was carried away with extreme violence, an image 
that may well denote an uprush from the sub- 
conscious, or better, a conversion. Joy and peace 
having grown in secret took possession of the whole 
of her; “From that day forth. . . The dove 
vanished, the joy remained, and with that the; 
changed heart. 

St. Teresa used a wealth of imagery, and in most 
cases it is feirly easy to trace it to its sources: hong 
hours spent in meditation, gazing at a crucifix, 
Sookann: at the Host when it was beinor elevated. 
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or saints, all provided her mind with forms ready 
for her experience to seize on. Her memory of 
stories read, or of things seen in nature, gave her 
an equally great store on which she might draw for 
illustrations. It is all images, vivid and clear, but 
not deeply dyed and transformed by a powerful 
imagination. Her memory was chiefly reproductive ; 
or, to put it more bluntly, her memory was too good 
and too richly stored to make it possible for her 
to transform what she had seen or heard. In her 
hours of prayer, both before she reached the prayer 
of union and often afterwards, she dwelt on this 
content of her mind, and tried to draw out the 
meaning now of one thing and now of another 
through discursive thought. 

Let us now turn to the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing and see if it is possible to find a 
reason for the absence of visual imagery. In his 
own commentary on the book. The Epistle of Privy 
Counsely the author writes: 

And I pray thee, how shouldst thou come to this working 
by the use of thy wits? Surely never. Nor yet by thy fiiir, 
wise, thy subtle, and thy quaint imaginations and meditations. 
Yea! though it be of thy wretchedness and naughty living, 
or though it be of the passion of Christ, the joys of heaven, 
of our Lady, or of all saints and angels of heaven . . , Surely 
I had liever have such a naked blind feeling of myself.* 

I P. 217. See also pp. 20, 22-3 (chs. iv, v), and p. 42 (ch. xii). 

The references to the Cloud of Unknowing and The Epistle of Privy 
Counsel are to Dom Justin McCann’s translation (published in the 
Orchard Books Series j Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1924, 3s. 6 d.). Where 
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The author advocates meditation or discursive 
thinking for beginners, but he is emphatic that 
meditation should be left behind: Men enter on 
their heritage through Christ, who is both the door 
and the porter. He is the door through his manhood, 
and the porter through his Godhead. By meditation, 
on his manhood, and everything that belongs to 
manhood, sin, wretchedness, suffering, men enter 
through the door. But they are not to remain at the 
door forever. For, as the author says : 

What thereof if this be the door, shall a man when he 
hath found the door stand ever thereat or therein and come 
never innermore? I answer for thee and say: that it is good 
that he do so ever, until the great rust of his boisterous 
bodilyness be in great part rubbed away, his counsel, and 
his conscience to witness.^ 

For if it had so been that there had been no higher perfec- 
tion in this life, but in the beholding and in the loving of 
his [Christ’s] manhood, I trow that he would not then 
have ascended unto heaven . . . Expedit vobis ut ego vadam, 

. . . Upon this word saith the doctor thus: ‘‘That unless the 
shape of his Manhood be withdrawn from our bodily eyes, 
the love of his Godhead may not fasten in our ghostly eyes.” 
And thus I say unto thee, that it is speedful some time to 
leave off thy curious working in thy wits and to learn thee 
to taste somewhat in thy feeling of the love of God ghostly.* 

no reference^ but page number is given the reference is to this 
book. For the convenience of readers familiar with Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill’s translation of the Cloud of Unknowing I have added a reference 
to chapters. I wish to thank Dom Justin McCann and Messrs. Burns 
Oates and Washbowpef Ltd., feur permission to use his translation. 

■* aati s pp,, 23^7* 
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It is clear that whatever importance the author 
may once have attached to discursive thought, at 
the time when he came to write his book, he had 
given it up himself, and left it behind for “the 
blind feeling" or thought of the Godhead. This is 
the reason why his mind was not ready with pictures 
of the earthly life and human body of Christ or of 
the saints; nor had he, to judge from his book, 
any keen eye for nature. His visual image-making 
faculty must have been extremely low, as well as his 
power to see mental pictures. Nor does he seem to 
have belonged to the auditory type; sentences from 
other people’s books seem to have been almost 
as much without his orbit as visual images. If 
we compare his book with books written by his 
contemporaries, we see how small is the quantity 
of quotations, illustrations, and thinking-material 
derived from others, be the others the Bible or 
the works of the Fathers. Meditation on all this, 
he says, belongs to the way of beginners, and here 
they do not concern him.* And as for direct quota- 
tions and authorities for his statements, he gives 
them short shrift : 

For once men thought it meekness to say nought of their 
own heads, unless they confirmed it by Scripture and doctors’ 
words; and now it is turned into curiosity and display of 
knowledge. For thee it needeth not, and therefore I do it 
not. For whoso hath ears to hear, let him hear, and whoso 
is stirred to trow, let him trow; for else shall they not.* 

• See pp. 87-8 (ch. xjcxv). » P. 164 (ch. Ixx). 
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From this it may be gathered that the author would 
never have set about his prayers as St. Teresa did, 
meditating on the Holy Ghost and the way in which 
she could prove whether she was perfect or not, 
using descriptions and narratives provided by others. 
Other men’s thought is to the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing other men’s thought; and he prefers 
to think his own. 

I suspect the quotation given above of containing 
a bit of rationalization on the part of the author. 
Though I readily grant that one reason why he does 
not give “authorities” is the one he says, it cannot 
be the only one or the main reason. This must rather 
be sought in that which made him impatient with 
a universal custom; and I cannot see any other 
ground for his impatience than his own narrow 
memory of these quotations. Whether it was that his 
verbal memory was slender, and he therefore had 
come to rely on other means of thinking, or whether 
it was that he had found that what was thus remem- 
bered was of no assistance to him, and then lost 
interest, and with interest memory, it is somewhat 
difficult to say. I One thing is certain, he discarded 
everything that a verbal memory might have given 
him, when he set about thinking for himself; and 
he drew only very slightly upon it when writing 
his book. It did not come readily into his mind, 
it had to be distinctly remembered, and it was 
remembered in its setting. 
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If we should want a proof of this, we cannot do 
better than read through Dom Justin McCann’s 
footnotes to his edition of the Cloud of Unknowing, 
We then see how very few sources there are to 
trace, and how easy it is to trace them.* There is 
only one instance in which even the most sceptical 
source-hunter may have an opportunity of using 
his scepticism,^ and when one remembers the end- 
less ambiguity and discussions that generally arise 
with regard to sources, this is truly remarkable. 

A comparison of the works of St. Teresa and of 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing thus reveals 
both a likeness and a difference between their minds : 
Both had a very low degree, not to say none at all, 
of memory-shifting; but while St. Teresa had a 
well-stocked memory, the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing had only a narrow one. He had read 
a great deal, we may gather as much from the foot- 
notes and from his whole book; but it is only a very 
small part of what he knew that comes to the fore. 
The rest is in the truest sense of the word, back- 
ground. It was buried and forgotten at the time of 
his “work.” 

The Cloud of Unknowing is, however, not totally 
devoid of visual imagery, though the imagery is of 
a very different kind from the imagery of St. Teresa. 

* Dom McCann’s footnotes are not exhaustive, but it is easy to 
recognize the ‘‘lifted** passages. Thus the description of the “unseemly 
gestures’* of them that “be deceived in this false work” (pp. 126 ff.) 
is lifted. 

a For this see p. 107 below. 


D 
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There is after all the image of the cloud itself. No 
one, it is true, can make a mental picture of a cloud 
of unknowing, but it would be rash to say that 
therefore no one has ever seen such a cloud. The 
girl mentioned in the first chapter had seen a cloud 
of peace and strength and calm, and she certainly 
knew what the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
was driving at, and she could imagine, though she 
could not see, a cloud of unknowing. 

The author desired to know God, but felt himself 
blind and ignorant, unable even to find out how he 
was to set about attaining the knowledge he was 
striving for. His reiterated warnings against trying 
to know God through discursive thinking indicate 
that he had tried that way himself, and had had 
to give it up in despair. Then one day his ignorance 
and his desire to know presented themselves to him 
as something positive, as a cloud of unknowing 
which was “betwixt him and his God,” and which 
bad to be pierced longing desire; if he 

succeeded, he would find and comprehend God. 
Just as B. N. knew what her cloud was, what she 
had to do with it, and what it would do for her, 
so the author knew what his cloud was, what he 
had to do, and what it would give him. It was all 
immediately given in the presence of the cloud. 
As both the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
and B. N. were htuxian beings with human minds, 
it is reasonable to assume that the author came to 
se^ iits cloud in much the same way as B. N. came 
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to see hers. Somewhere he must have read or heard 
or seen something about a cloud in sufficiently close 
connection with his conception of God and of 
prayer to make his experience take the form of a 
cloud of ignorance. We might question B. N. as 
to her source, we cannot question the author of the 
Cloud of Unknowing. The next best thing w'e can 
do, is to read what he had read, and think of the 
sights he had seen. The image may, for all we know, 
go back to the sight of a mountainous cloud drifting 
over the fen country, hiding the sun and revealing 
its beams, W'hile he idly watched the grandeur, 
pondering the question asked by countless genera- 
tions of children. Who created God.? and wanting 
to know bitterly, without finding an answer. There 
is, however, in the books he had read material 
enough for forming the image; and though we 
cannot exclude the possible influence exerted by 
nature, I think his primary source came to him 
through his reading. 

We know that the author of the Cloud of Un- 
knowing had read Abbot Guigo’s Sea/a Claustraliu^y 
and in the very first chapter of this book we find 
the following sentence : 

. . . four spiritual steps piFered themselves to the mind 
^e.n thinking. Namely, reading, meditation, prayer, contem- 
plation. This is the ladder of the clo ister, by which^ they 
[the cloistCTCi^ are raised from earth to heaven. The ^le 
^s only a few steps, but they are an incredible and immense 
distance apart The bottom part rests on the earth, the top 
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part penetrates the clouds and searches out the secret place 
of heaven {superior vero nubes penetrate et secreta ceslorum 
rimatur)J 

Here we find all the significant elements for the 
form of the author’s experience, just as we found 
them in the “sources” of the girl’s experience : The 
context is prayer, and the mind’s ascent to God; 
thus the passage stands in close connection with 
the subject of the experience. To a medieval person 
reading this sentence for the first time the word 
clouds {nubes^ both a singular and a plural form) 
would come with all the strikingness of a surprise; 
prayer, he would feel, should penetrate the heaven 
— oratio brevis penetrat calum — a quotation which 
we know was familiar to the author as he uses it 
himself later in his book. The idea of a cloud would 
therefore be firmly fixed in his mind in the context 
of prayer and knowledge of God, Moreover, it is 
even possible to see in which way the cloud of Guigo 
became transformed into the cloud of unknowing. 
In the first place, the passage itself asks for this 
extension: the secret of heaven is revealed, when 
the cloud is penetrated; the cloud becomes there- 
fore that which hinders attainment; and as the 
author’s desire was to know God, that which pre- 
vented him from attaining it was his ignorance and 
lack of knowing. Hence the cloud becomes one 
of unknowing. This seems perfectly plain, and it 
would be reasonable to suppose that in the above 

> Migne^ xli ^7*^* 
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passage we have all that is required to explain the 
image of the cloud of unknowing. But one is always 
wise after the event. If we look at the experiences 
of Verner and B. N., it may strike us that each of 
their separate “sources” by itself should have been 
enough to have given them their experience. Only 
they were not. It seems as if the mind must always 
have a number of separate details and thoughts 
standing in some connection with each other, before 
it can make any new discovery and attain any real 
knowledge. Each stage of the transformation of 
Guigo’s cloud, simple and inevitable as it looks, 
was really prepared and given, and made in very 
truth inevitable, by the sights the author’s mind 
had seen on its road further back. 

Let us take the first transformation first: The 
cloud is that which hides the divine. The author 
was familiar with the works of Hugh of St. Victor, 
and in them he would have read a passage, showing 
that Moses was the “type” of Christ: 

It is written that the people could not talk with God, 
and it asked for the mediator Moses. And the Lord approved 
this, and said that he would raise up a Prophet which should 
be a Mediator, and through him he would give command- 
ments to the people. For the things of God are invisible, 
and carnal hearts are not able to see them; and God made 
himself contemporary with us through the humanity of 
his Son, that we might perceive the divine through thig, 
mediation. For the terror of majesty would have weighed 
down feeble minds, and the glorious light would have blinded 
weak eyes, if the cloud of flesh (nubes camis) by intervening 
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and focusing the contemplation on itself had not soothed 
timid hearts by diffusing the vision. ^ 

Here we have a cloud of flesh, surely a striking 
enough phrase for anyone to notice, intervening 
between the full vision of God and man. 

The second transformation is given by the fol- 
lowing passage from Richard of St. Victor's Benjamin 
Major.^ It deals again with Moses and shows how 
he is the “type" of the human mind: 

In order that Moses might see the hidden things and 
either cherubim by divine revelation, he ascended the moun- 
tain, and entered into a mist. But what is it to enter the 
mountain, if not, as the Prophet says, to ascend to the high 
heart? The cloud (nubes) covers the mountain, when the 
memory of all external things is cut away from the mind. 
Moses remained for six days in this mountain, and on the 
seventh day he was called to talk with God from the middle 
of the cloud. For six days we perform our work, and on the 
seventh day we rest. We spend six days in this mountain, 
when we accustom ourselves with great labour and much 
mental effort to remain for long periods in this state of 
sublimity. The seventh day arrives, when such upward 
raising of the mind is turned into delight of the mind, and 
is experienced without any effort. The seventh day comes, 
when, at any rate sometimes, in that state of sublimity the 
mind reaches the height of peace, so that not only does it 
lay aside all worry and anxiety, but overpasses almost the 

* JWiVr. I, xxxvi (Migne, PL., clxxvii 493). 

» Tbe autlior*8 d^re, or question, was how to get rid of his unknowing 
and how to know God. The cloud gave him his answer. The passage 
quoted is not meant to explain how he came to have that desire and to 
xeceive tbe answer, but only why hia experience took the form of a 
doud. 
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bounds of all human feeling. We come to talk with God 
at his summons, when we pass from divine inspiration 
and revelation, and are admitted into the abyss of the divine 
judgements. Moses goes into the middle of the cloud, when 
the human mind, absorbed by the immensity of the divine 
light, is put to sleep in complete forgetfulness of itself. 
Indeed, you might wonder, and you should rightly wonder, 
how in that place the cloud accords with the fire, and the 
fire with the cloud : the cloud of ignorance (nuies ignorantia:) 
with the cloud of illumined understanding (tiube illuminate 
inieUigefitie). Ignorance and forgetfulness of what is known 
and experienced with revelation and understanding of what 
was before unknown and not experienced. For at one and 
the same time the human mind is lit up in respect of divine 
things and is clouded over {ohiiibilattir) in respect of human 
wants, I 

How covild the author fail to see a cloud of un- 
knowing 

When we consider the working of the author’s 
mind we must, however, be careful to state it in 
the right way: The cloud is not to him a symbol 
of unknowing; he does not feel himself in a dark- 
ness and severed from God, as if there were a heavy 

» IV, 22 (Migne, PL,, clxxxxvi, 165). 

^ If we read the Cloud of Unknowing carefully, we find, however, 
that there is not one cloud, but that there are three : the cloud which is 
“betwixt him and his God,” and which has to be pierced 5 a cloud in 
which he has to work and dwell; and a cloud which encloses God. 
The two latter clouds are of secondary importance. They are not part 
of his mystical experience, but are used as illustrations and symbols 
of the fact that man cannot find out God by discursive thou|rht. This 
use of the HdudT of unknowing may be traced to the quotation given 
from Richard of St. Victor. The same holds good about the cloud of 
forgetting, which provided the author with a useful mental gesture. 
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cloud over him that prevented him from gaining 
his heart’s desire. If that had been the case, we 
might have expected a truly St. Teresian illustration, 
and we can make one for ourselves, if we like. The 
cloud is for the author the thing which it signifies. 
When looked at from our point of view it is the 
form under which his experience came to him. 
Looked at from his point of view, it is the expe- 
rience itself. It is a sensuous experience; the cloud 
is an object, to be handled and done things to and 
with, as any film on a mirror. 

In the technical language of literature the above 
passages are said to be “the sources” of the image 
of the cloud of unknowing. But we are not com- 
pletely right in calling the cloud of unknowing an 
image, at any rate if we wish to use that word in 
its ordinary sense of either a symbol or a mental 
picture. We are only justified in referring to these 
passages as “sources,” if we carry the metaphor a 
step further, and remember that a river may be 
swelled by tributaries from strange lands, and that 
its waters on reaching their goal are transformed 
mto the sea. While we may confidently ^i^sert that 
^ere is a source, or reason, for every thought we 
think, and for every word we use, it would be 
wrong to infer that therefore what we think is all 
wrapped up in the source. It is true that we cannot 
make anything, unless we have material on which 
to build; but what we build on that material, and 
haw we use it in the building, is new. Stray images 
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and chance remarks give the mind its opportunity. 
The airy nothing must have a body and become 
incarnate, and we make the body of dust. 

It is in the making of this body that we find the 
prime difference between St. Teresa and the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing. St. Teresa did not 
build on and transform the material out of which 
she made a body for her experience to the same 
extent as the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
did. For her the material was there, ready on the 
surface of her mind, as we saw in the instance of 
the vision of the dove. If we ask why there was this 
difference between the two mystics, we are driven 
back on the answer that our two authors moved 
intellectually in two different worlds. St. Teresa 
advocated, and no dorbt also practised, meditation 
on the earthly life of Christ. Christ’s manhood was 
intensely real to her, and, as far as one can gather, 
she believed with all her mind that he had ascended 
into heaven bodily, and that he there had a body 
similar in some ways to his earthly body, however 
glorified it might be. She also believed that the 
Holy G|iost had literally hovered over Christ in 
the form of a dove at his baptism. Any meditation 
on the Holy Ghost would therefore bring in its 
train the conception of it under the form of a dove. 
If she had been asked whether she believed that 
the Holy Ghost was a dove, she would, we may 
be sure, have answered a fool according to his folly. 
But had she been asked about her vision, she would, 
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as her account of it shows, have answered that a 
dove had hovered over her, and that that dove had 
brought with it the experience of joy and peace, 
and had changed her heart. 

In one of the many discussions on Bible reading, 
called forth by the Archbishops’ letter on that 
subject, one member of the party that was talking 
about it suddenly said, “Why think of Christ’s life 
on earth, when there is a living God for us to 
commune with?” The interlocutor was, without 
knowing it, echoing the words of the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing about the door and the 
porter. The attitude is not dictated by any desire 
to belittle Christ’s life; nor does it necessarily in- 
volve a denial of the doctrines of the resurrection 
and ascension ; it is simply the outcome of a different 
process of thinking. The author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing believed in the doctrines contained in 
the Creeds, if by belief we mean conviction that 
they contained true statements of fact; but they 
had obviously no interest for him. His mind moved 
inside one world of thought, when he spoke “as 
a theologian,” and in a different world when it 
came to prayer. Living in a Christocentric age, 
when the cult of the Holy Name was at its 
height, he was yet a God-drunken m am And again 
we are confronted with the question. Why? and 
again we are driven back on the answer that 
that was the way his mind worked. We must 
therefore see if we can discover from his book 
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what it was that happened to him, and why it 
happened. 

The Cloud of Unknowing is written for the 
guidance of a disciple, but it is plain that what its 
author writes is for the greater part drawn from 
his own experience. There are, as it were, two 
layers of thought in his book; one is formed by 
his own experience, the other by the general teaching 
of writers on prayer. The two layers are on the whole 
easily distinguished, thanks to the transforming 
power of the author’s mind: He either reproduces 
openly what he has derived from others, or he 
transforms the material given him, and builds round 
it and on it, till it becomes unmistakably his own. 
It is this which makes him so original a writer. 

It is difficult to point out in what exactly it is 
that the author of the Cloud of Unknowing shows 
his originality. It is better to say that he is original 
in the sense that he is himself. He dared to follow 
his own spirit, wait on it to show him the way, 
and then walk in the way it showed him without 
tampering with it to make it fit into any scheme 
propounded by other men. What does not mean 
anything to him, he leaves out ; and where he knows 
that it is considered important by others, he does 
not hesitate to stress his own position. The dif- 
ference between “conceiving in an ape’s manner,’’ 
as the author describes reproductions, and really 
holding an idea as one’s own, seems to lie in the 
coherence of the idea with the rest of one’s mental 
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furniture. In order to be one’s own the idea must 
be in line not only with that little part of the mind 
which is to the fore at the moment, but it must 
be entwined with the whole of the self. When it 
is thus entwined it has come to terms with the 
self, modifying and being modified, and then it 
stands out as a true and genuine expression of the 
self. Reproductions, conceived in an ape’s manner, 
are accretions, and show themselves as such. They 
are neither in line with the self, nor with its world. 

Originality is then present when anyone gives 
what is his own. His gift may be small and common 
enough, but so long as it is his own it bears the 
stamp of originality, and is felt as original by others. 
No one feels himself to be original, when he 
genuinely is so. Just because the original act or 
utterance is an expression of the self, it seems to 
that self to be the obvious and natural thing to 
do or say. On the inner side originality shows itself 
as authority; it must necessarily do so. When a 
man thinks his own thoughts and accepts them as 
true, he needs no authority for accepting them. 
Nor can he have any authority for them, even if 
he wanted to, just because they are his own thoughts 
and not those of another. Authority and verification 
will all bo argumentum ad hominem^ though in a 
lesser moment hominem may include himself. 

It follows from the above that an original idea 
need not be ordinal in the sense of its being new 
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particular man; and the man himself may be fully 
conscious of the source from which he derived it. 
But so long as the idea is his own, it carries its 
own authority with it; and he who has propounded 
it w'ill be acclaimed to be original. Recurrence and 
repetition do not make anything less original; it is 
not what is said that is new, but the manner of 
saying it, and the combination of that which is said. 
The whole will be new, though each of its com- 
ponent elements may be as old as the hills. It is 
only in this sense of the word that we can claim 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing to be 
original. I He told a tale which, though lived through 
by many, has been told by few. He was conscious, 
as few have been, of what was going on in his own 
mind, and by what process of thought he came to 
his vision. He was fearless enough to tell of it, and 
to rely on its rightness. 

We have seen what material went to the making 
of the garment of his experience ; we must now see 
how that experience came to life. 

* A good instance of this is provided by “the means in which a 
contemplative prentice should be occupied.’* In ch. xxxi the author 
enumerates three means, thus following the tradition of Guigo II. But 
he interpolates a fourth (virtuous living), thereby approaching the 
tradition of Hugh of St. Victor, or St. Thomas Aquinas, or Aristotle. 
Whether his conception was due to a reading of any of these three 
authors, and his own subsequent rediscovery of its truth, or whether 
it was entirely due to his own observation, does not seem to be of vital 
importance ; in either case the idea was his own, and had been assimilated 
and utilized by him for his own purposes. ^ its entirety his conception 
will be found to be “new” and “original.’^/ 
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Chapter 3 

LIBERATION FROM SIN 


The author of the Cloud of Unknowing wrote 
his book to guide a young man to “that degree 
of living that is perfect, and the last state of all.” 
Instead of describing it in detail and leaving the 
young man to pick his way as best he might, the 
author fastened on that which is the mainspring 
of the good life, oneness with God, and showed 
him how to attain to this. He did for his scholar 
what the philologist of our first chapter did for his 
student, — ^he brought the experience within his 
reach by showing how it had come to him, in what 
way he had had to order his mind, and how that 
mind behaved. He said in effect, “Come and see.” 
In order to follow the working of the mind as 
described by the author it is, fortunately, not 
necessary to make clear to ourselves or to others 
what we mean by the phrase, oneness with God; 
nor need we consider whether it has any meaning 
at all. It is not even necessary to know from the 
beginning what meaning it had for the author. It 
would, perhaps, facilitate a study of the Cloud of 
Unknowing to know beforehand what goal it was 
the author was aiming at, but it would not be right 
to. attempt to settle this point at the outset. If any 
meaning can be found to attach to the phrase, 
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oneness with God, that meaning must emerge as 
we work our way through the account he has given 
us of his mental life. We must begin, where he 
began, with the foundation for prayer. 

The author demands two things of his scholar, 
if ever he is to experience oneness with God — that 
he should desire it, and that he should do “what 
in him is” to attain it. Leaving aside the first for 
the present, let us turn to the second. Coming fresh 
from the writings of ancient or modern authors 
on prayer, we might expect the words “to do what 
in one is” to herald a treatise on asceticism. The 
treatise would normally contain a chapter on vices 
and virtues, advice concerning self-examination; 
insistence on repentance and amendment; guidance 
for the struggle against habits of thought and act, 
and for the acquirement of virtues; all prefaced 
and concluded with an assurance of God’s forgive- 
ness, once the sinner has turned and repented 
him of his sins. But there is singularly little of all 
this in the Cloud of Unknowing. The author is 
anxious to lead his scholar to oneness with God; 
and, as he says himself, without perfect meek- 
ness this cannot be brought about. But perfect 
meekness does not arise out of repentance for sins 
committed ; 

And trust steadfiistly that there is such a perfect meek- 
ness as I speak of, and that it may be come to through grace 
in this life. And this I say in confusion of their error that 
say that there is no perfecter cause of meekness than is that 
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which is raised by the thought of our wretchedness and our 
former sins.* 

Those who are very beginners, and those who are 
aiBicted with habitual sins, may find a help in self- 
examination and sorrow for sins; but those who 
have amended them of their sins, as well as those 
who have never sinned willingly, are cautioned 
not to think more of them. Instead he sets before 
these people the example of Mary, who attained 
perfect meekness through her desire for love : 

For our Lord said to Mary, in person of all sinners that 
be called to contemplative life: Thy sins be forgivett thee. 
Not for her great sorrow, nor for her thought of her sins, 
nor yet for her meekness that she had in the beholding of 
her wretchedness only. But why then? Surely because she 
loved much.'*- 

Mary was so intent on longing for God and loving 
him that she “ofttimes had no special thought 
whether she had been a sinner or not.” And who 
can doubt that the author took his detailed know- 
ledge of Mary’s thought from his own thinking.? 
He is only expressing in his own dignified way, 
what a younger person once said to me in her 
youthful way, “I can’t see why I should waste 
my time on self-examination, when there’s all the 
Wcauty of God waiting for me, ready to swallow up 
every minute.” 

The author, however, warns his disciple that 
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the first result of the prayer of unknowing may 
be that all his special sins come vividly into conscious- 
ness,* and make him feel very sick at heart. The pain 
of that, the author goes on to say, makes some 
people turn away to seek forgetfulness in worldly 
pleasures. But he who does not mind the pain 
experiences a change of emphasis: some of the sins 
disappear altogether from the mind, the pain is 
gradually lessened, until at last sins are no longer 
felt as sins, but just as sin : 

He thinketh that sin is a lump, he knoweth ne\'er what, 
none other thing but himself; and then it may be called the 
root and pain of original sin.* 

It is this conception of “sin in a lump” the author 
urges on his pupil: 

Feel sin in a lump, thou knowest never what, but none 
other thing than thyself. And cry then ghostly ever this 
one cry: Sin, Sin, Sin! Out, Out, Out! This ghostly cry 
is better learned from God by experience than from any 
man by word.3 

It is clear that the author is here describing 
“the purgative way,” but it is a method of purgation 
very diflferent from the one found in most books 
on ascetical theology; and the author knew himself 
to be in opposition to the general teaching of 
ecclesiastics.4 It is a method which would scarcely 

» For the psychological explanation of this, see pp. 91-2 below. 

» P. 16 1 (ch. Ixix). 3 P. 99 (ch. xl). 

4 See for instance the quotation given above, pp. 63-4. 
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have satisfied St. Teresa, let alone St. John of the 
Cross, as the only one necessary, or even as the 
main one; although these mystics, as all mystics, 
join with the author in his warning against thinking 
of special sins. As St. Teresa puts it: 

Although this matter of self-knowledge must never be 
put aside — for there is no soul so great a giant on this road 
but has frequent need to turn back, and be again an infant 
at the breast; and this must never be forgotten. I shall 
repeat it, perhaps many times, because of its great importance 
— for among all the states of prayer, however high they may 
be, there is not one in which it is not often necessary to go 
back to the beginning. The knowledge of our sins, and of 
our own selves, is the bread we have to eat with all the 
meats, however delicate they may be, in the way of prayer; 
without this bread, life cannot be sustained, though it must 
be taken by measure. When a soul beholds itself resigned, 
and clearly understands that there is no goodness in it — 
when it feels itself abashed in the presence of so great a King, 
and sees how little it pays of the great debt it owes Him — 
why should it be necessary for it to waste its time on this 
subject? Why should it not rather proceed to other matters 
which our Lord places before it, and for neglecting which 
there is no reason? His Majesty surely knows better than 
we do what kind of food is proper for us,^ 

St. Teresa is not quite so independent and daring 
in her thought, nor so radical in her advice, as is 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing; but the 
underlying feeling is the same. His conception of 
sin is different from hers in that he regards sin 
less as being due to wilful rebellion against some- 

* ch. »ii, p. aj. 
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thing known to be good than as being due to 
ignorance. I 

The way to emerge from sin is therefore to 
acquire knowledge of that which is good; and this 
is done through prayer. But as the author well 
knows, he has to meet the objection that no one 
can attain to the prayer which he describes as 
cleansing from sin w'ithout being pure in heart, 
and already cleansed. He forestalls the objection by 
affirming that sins do not stand between the sinner 
and God, as a barrier that prevents the Almighty 
from giving what he longs to give to a man who 
longs to receive the gifts : 

And yet he [God] giveth not this grace, nor worketh 
this work, in a soul that is unable thereto. And yet there is 
no soul without this grace, which is able to have this grace: 
none, whether it be a sinner’s soul or an innocent soul. For 
it is neither given for innocence, nor withholden for sin. 
Take good heed that I say withholden, and not withdraivn. 
Beware of error here, I pray thee; for ever the nearer men 
touch the truth, the more wary must men be of error. My 
meaning is good; if thou canst not understand it, lay it 
beside thee till God come and teach thee. Do then so, and 
hurt thee not.* 

Therefore it is that he urges his pupil not to think 
of special sins.3 Here, as elsewhere, the author is 
in favour of an initial passive attitude; the sins will 
stand before the mind without the mind’s labouring 

» See for instance p. jS (ch. xix). » P. 84 (ch. zxxiv). 

3 See i.a. pp. 51-* (ch. xix.), 67 (ch. xxiii), 71 (ch. xxxi). 
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to call them up, and as time goes on, the sins will 
disappear, but sin will remain. This “sin in a 
lump” is to be recognized as one’s own being on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to be rejected 
as not belonging to the self. Further, the self has 
to recognize with a “sober certainty” that it is 
sinful and to carry this burden with it, without 
giving it any thought. This again is different from 
the common attitude to sin with its stress on fighting 
against sins and imperfections. We may now ask 
what the writer was aiming at, and attempt to 
restate his thought in our own words. 

Broadly speaking the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing tried to prevent his pupil from thinking 
about sin at all, as a preliminary step to prepare 
him for oneness with God. Where other mystics 
have tried to eliminate sins, the author tries to 
eliminate the thought of sin. And this, as every 
sinner knows, is not done merely by repeating that 
God forgives him who has a broken and a contrite 
heart. 

We may divide the life of a normal person 
brought up in a Christian tradition into three 
stages as regards the attitude to sin: There will 
first be the stage of childhood and the earlier part 
of adolescence, where the individual gradually 
j^ts his eyes opened to the virtues that are shown 
by his surroundings, and becomes correspondingly 
aware of his own falling-short. This is the stage 
dtiting wMch an adjustment is first made to the 
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demand inhering in all goodness to be practised 
and acquired by him who sees it. Where the adjust- 
ment successfully takes place, the individual acquires 
those social virtues which he previously had lacked, 
or which he had had in an imperfect degree; and, 
according to his temperament, he finds it easier 
or more difficult to shed the corresponding selfish 
habits. The day comes when a fit of anger is not 
only something which mother disapproves of, but 
something which the child itself considers wrong. 
He has entered into a new world, and gained a 
personality of his own, which judges itself. And 
harmony must be attained, either by stifling the 
growth of the new, or by transforming the old. 
Both processes mean conflict; but whereas the 
latter carries in it the seed of life arising from a 
true expansion of the self, the former gives rise to 
neuroses. It is the growing tree shooting upward, 
with all the inner strength of growing things that 
'even stone walls cannot bar. Therefore we find that 
sooner or later, with more or less conflict, and 
more or less successfully, most people get rid of 
“the grosser sins,” remnants of childishness. With 
these the author has nothing to do; he takes it for 
granted that this stage has been passed. 

The formula under which this expansion of the 
self takes place is as a rule negative. The child or 
youth does not generally hunger for patience, he 
turns against hot temper. It is not telling the truth 
that seems so all desirable, but avoiding subterfuge. 
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The reason for this seems to be twofold : The nursery, 
like the Old Testament, is ruled by “thou shalt 
not,” and it is in consequence the “thou shalt not” 
that is affirmed by the growing personality, rather 
than the positive “thou shalt.” The latter is, more- 
over, as yet only dimly descried, while one knows, 
or thinks one knows, all about the former, which 
therefore looms so much larger. When harmony 
has been attained, and the hot-tempered child and 
ungainly adolescent has become a sweet-tempered, 
normal-looking individual, the personality has not 
ceased from growing. For every individual there 
will always be new realms to conquer; the upward 
striving of life is as vigorous as ever. The sense of 
conflict, of dissatisfaction or non-attainment, is still 
present; only it is much more difficult at this stage 
to find its cause. The youth who is ready enough to 
acknowledge that he is a sinner, may be utterly 
confounded when being asked what his habitual 
sins and shortcomings are; and rightly so. It is 
not that he believes himself to be perfect, far from 
it, but he knows that he has not the usual vices. 
And this is to those who have been brought up in 
a Christian tradition a perplexing stage. A sinner 
is a sinner because he sins; but, so runs the argu- 
ment, “I do not sin, and yet I am told that I am 
a sinner, and feel it too. Therefore there must be 
lots of hidden sins in me, which I, just because 
I am so great a sinner, cannot see; and it is these 
which are the cause of this particular feeling; it 
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is my sinfulness and guilt I see.”* This interpretation 
of the feeling of conflict is made all the easier by 
the habit contracted by the adolescent of fighting 
with his sins; and the stamping in of that habit 
through the ensuing satisfaction when the conflict 
is solved. As there are no sins to be found now, 
this interpretation, how'ever, only succeeds in 
deepening the conflict and disharmony. The growing 
self, so far from finding a path prepared for it, is 
forced down a wrong one. Hence the desire to 
escape from it all, the longing to “jump out of 
one’s skin.” The phrase is colloquial, but it ex- 
presses exactly what is happening. The power of 
the growing self is shut in, and it cannot find its 
way out to the wider realm which it has the need 
to conquer, because that wider realm has been 
interpreted as being the same in kind as on the 
former occasion when conflict was felt. What 
remains to be discovered is that though we cannot 
jump out of our skins, we can extend them to 
include the whole world. 

The former conquest was carried out by negation, 
by subduing the world of sin. It was an active 
warfare; the self that was to come asserted itself, 
”/ will not give way to bad temper, I will control 
myself,” was the formula. The world to be con- 


* Theologically this sin and guilt would be explained through the 
conception of original sin. I have not taken this into consideration, as 
the sinner does not shift the burden on to someone else; theologically 
it may be called original sin 5 psychologically, it will be my sin. 
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quered this time is not in that sense a foreign 
territory; it is a world that longs to be conquered; 
it is there, ready for the individual, if only he will 
lift up his eyes and see. He is now no longer to be 
active and combatant, he is to be passive and recep- 
tive. If we ask why this should be so, the answer is 
that that is the way of all constructive thought. 
It must be given quietness to grow, and it must be 
given quietness and passivity to come to life. When 
the pressure for growth is sufficiently strong, the 
mind knows it. “And the Spirit driveth Jesus into 
the wilderness,” — as it has driven all the saints and 
young men and women who throughout the ages 
have sought solitude and lonely walks. When that 
which is to be born is rich enough, it cries for 
peace to grow by, as a baby cries for sleep. But 
the baby has not learnt to distrust his own impulses, 
the youth has. Before he can allow himself to give 
in to his craving for solitude without the heart- 
searchings that would disturb its fruitfulness, he 
must be convinced that he is right in “indulging” 
his craving for silence; and he must be convinced 
that he is right in spending his time in thinking of 
nothing in particular. Outward solitude is not 
enough; it is onjy a means to acquire” mner_ calm, 
am^Tcalm on the deeper le vels. It is not the thoughts 
that flit to and fro, flicker for a moment, and then 
die away, that interfere with growing ideas. It is 
the efibrt to think, the energy spent on following 
a train of tj^ought to arrive at a conclusion which 
7a 
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drains the strength that was to give body to the 
new. Hence the old way of expansion by waging 
war on sins is the very worst attitude to take now. 
The sins cannot be found, and the sense of guilt 
by which the individual has interpreted his need 
for expansion cannot be eliminated in that way. 
The conflict may thus go on indefinitely, until it 
has used up all the energy and exhausted the person- 
ality, and nothing is left except zealousness for 
the law in all its details. The sins that could not be 
found have been invented, and zeal has failed to 
find its inner meaning of love. In the words of 
Hierotheos, the mind wants now “to begin by a 
new and holy brooding to create a New Man in 
its own image without image, and in its own likeness 
without likeness.” ^ The work of the wise adviser 
is to set it free to do so, and to show it the way. 
It is the task of setting free that comes first, and it 
is the hardest task. The rooted habit of searching 
for sins, the conviction that this is the only right 
attitude for a sinner to adopt, and the sense of 
guilt, have all to be driven out. 

In accomplishing this task the author of the 
Cloud of Unknowing had not the initial difficulty 
so often met in modern life of persuading his 
scholar that it was right for him to seek solitude. 
His disciple had adopted the life of “singular 
living,” and solitude was his right. But he had to 

* The Book of the Holy Hierotheos, Ed. by F. S. Marsh (Text and 
Translation Soc. Publ., vol. 14, London, 1927), p. 122. 
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be taught how to use his solitude, and not to fritter 
it away in inner conflict. The author approaches 
his task along two different lines, which we may 
call the constructive and the destructive way respec- 
tively. The constructive way consists in showing 
his scholar the new kind of thinking or prayer that 
is before him, thus filling his mind with other 
thoughts. The destructive way consists in exhorta- 
tion and pleading for a better view of God and the 
soul. The author’s aim is to save his disciple from 
the conviction that he fails in his prayer because 
he is a sinner, and that God cannot enter into 
communion with sinners. On this point the author 
is emphatic and outspoken.^ Further, the disciple 
is shown the bad results of dwelling on one’s sins, 
even when this is done in order to bewail them: 

And yet she [Mary] knew well and felt well in herself 
. . that she was a wretch most foul of all other, and that 
her sins had made a division betwixt her and her God. . . . 
Came she therefore down from the height of desire into 
the depth of her sinful life, and searched in the foul stinking 
fen and dunghill of her sins, searching them up one by one, 
with all the circumstances of them, and sorrowed and wept 
so upon them each one by himself? Nay, surely she did not 
do so. And why? Because God let her know by his grace 
within in her soul that she should never so bring it about. 
For so might she sooner have raised in herself an ableness 
to have often »nned, than have purchased by that work any 
plain forgiveness of all her sins.” 

* See quotation above, p. 67. 

* Pp. sx-« (ch. xvi). 
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And therefore thou, that settest thee to be contemplative 
as Mary was, choose thee rather to be meeked under the 
wonderful height and the worthiness of God, the which is 
perfect, than under thine own wretchedness, the which is 
imperfect: that is to say, look that thy special beholding be 
more to the worthiness of God than to thy wretchedness. i 

If the disciple once grasps the reasonableness of 
this argument, and sees the stupidity of searching 
for and dwelling on special sins, then he is freed 
from the habit of searching for them. A habit has, 
as Professor Hocking says, a self, a life-principle, 
and w-hen it loses this, the physical body of the 
habit loses its aggressive force.® Instead of telling 
his disciple to search for sins and to seek repentance 
the author advises him not to think about sins at 
all; the grosser sins have been rubbed away, and 
the special ones may be dealt with as they arise and 
come into consciousness. No amount of persuasion, 
however great is the authority of the writer, can 
do away with the sense of guilt, once it is there. 
Let the mind be allowed to unfold and grow, and 
it will vanish of itself. But the difficulty is that the 
sense of sinfulness, of limitation, and unworthiness, 
hampers the growth. Where that sense is strong 
there is only one way out. The man himself must 
go through with it, look it in the face, externalize 
it, and, having externalized it, negate it and spue 
it out of his being, while affirming its contrary; 

I P. 67 (ch. xxiii). 

» The Self, its Body, and Freedom (Yale, 1928), pp. 92-3 
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When reason tells thee, “Xhou art outside God,” then 
answer thou, “No, I am in God, I am in heaven, in it, 
in him, and for eternity will never leave him. The devil 
may keep my sins, and the world my flesh; I live in God’s 
will, his life shall be my life, his will my will ; I will be dead 
in my reason that he may live in me, and all my deeds shall 
be his deeds,”* 

But here another objection may have to be 
encountered. In what sense, if any, can the self 
be said to be what its own conception pronounces 
it to be ? If we look upon the individual apart from 
his conception of the world around him, we must 
answer, “in no sense at all.” The conception of 
myself is determined by my conception of the 
values and disvalues that go to make up a self. If 
my conception of these is on the same level as that 
of my fellow-beings it will be accepted; if my 
conception falls below or rises above the general 
idea, I shall be called a sinner or a saint accordingly. 

/‘We become that which we behold” is true, because 
we cannot see anything, unless we have the necessary 
sight for it; and sight here implies likeness, even 
if that likeness is only in its most embryonic form. 
“Thou canst because thou oughtest” is true only 
when the stress is put on the second thou: to be 
binding on me the obligation must be seen or felt, 
however dimly, by me. The ought must be my 
cmght,^and not another's. ^The sentence will prove 
tm^and luISI its prombe, because he who can 

X H* Bniiifeyt MMcal StucUfs (Oxford^ 19^7)$ p< 
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conceive the idea of a law possesses in virtue of that 
very fact the power to realize it. But in order to 
realize an idea we must give ourselves up to it, 
identify ourselves with it, and say to it, “Be thou 
my good.” If then I identify myself with my sinful- 
ness, and believe that at bottom I am really and 
truly “a miserable sinner” and not a child of God, 
created in his image, an obstacle is put in the way 
of my ever becoming something else. I have built 
my own prison walls, and cannot escape from them, 
however much I may long to do so. I will not lift 
up my eyes and see what man can become, what 
he has it in him to be. The only way to escape is to 
break down what I myself have built up. 

When the habit of searching for sins has been 
destroyed, the sense of guilt may still remain as 
strong as ever, if not stronger. The growing self 
has not yet found its way out. “How,” it will ask, 
“can I, a sinner, ever know and become love.?” 
The author of the Pearl gave one answer : 

j>e grace of godde ys gret ynowe. 

Or, in John Bunyan’s words, “Leave thy burden 
of sin at the foot of the Cross.” But in order to do 
that we must have in our minds what it is we want 
to leave at the foot of the Cross; the whole miser- 
able load must be in consciousness, and not smoulder 
as a smothered fire. In short, that which we have 
consciously accepted, and which has penetrated our 
whole mind, must again be consciously rejected. 
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We must somehow get at our own innermost 
valuation of the self. The limited, old self must be 
seen and denied. The following is the advice given 
by the author of the Cloud of Unknowing at this 
stage : 

I care not though thou hadst nowadays no other medita- 
tions of thine own wretchedness, or of the goodness of God 
. . . but such as thou mayest have in this word sin, and in 
this word God; or in such other word, whichever thou 
wilt. Not breaking or expounding these words with curiosity 
of wit, in considering the qualities of these words, as if thou 
wouldst by that consideration increase thy devotion. But 
hold them all whole these words; and mean by sin a lump^ 
thou knowest never what, none other thing than thyself.* 

Is it then an outcropping of the subconscious 
which the author of the Cloud of Unknowing has 
brought about.? I should say most decidedly so; 
and one of the most disturbing elements in the 
subconscious, a bad complex. It may sound para- 
doxical to say that a man who grieves because he 
is a sinner, and in vain searches his conscience for 
sins, should find it necessary to let the subconscious 
come to light in order to be aware of his sin. The 
reason is that by searching for definite sins, he has 
avoided the full burden of sin; he has never looked 
that in the face, nor has he seen it under the form 
it has taken in the subconscious — “you are the sin.” 

Methinketh that in this blind beholcUng of «n, thus 

* Fp. 90-1 <ch. xacvi). See also pp. 97-9 (chs. xxxix>^), 104-5 
(ebt. idM-adhr), 185-6. 
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congealed in a lump— none other thing than thyself — there 
should be no need to bind a madder thing than thou shouldst 
be in this time. And yet, peradventure, whoso looked upon 
thee would think thee full soberly disposed in thy body'.* 

When the self as sin has been brought into con- 
sciousness, the mind looks steadily at it, and rejects 
it. And if the complex has really been faced, and 
rejected with sufficient surety, it is from that 
moment gone. The complex consists of the senti- 
ments of hatred and loathing, centring in a kernel 
of everything we hold evil. It has, as is the way of 
complexes, attracted to itself all that we have ever 
thought or done, or seen and heard, of things which 
we disapproved of, whether at the time or later. 
The act which my better self vaguely and in vain 
murmured against, the thought which I was not 
quite sure was right, the full force of autosuggestion 
of myself as sinner, all are there, firmly knit together 
under the one word sin. When that is seen and the 
subconscious identification of self and sin recognized 
and rejected in toto, the work is accomplished. But 
to accomplish it two things are necessary, the 
strength of mind that will go through with the 
work of revealing the subconscious, and the faith 
that will really reject it. The first dawning of the 
contents of the subconscious is, as the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing says, not without pain: 

Sometimes in this travail he thinketh that to look there- 
* P. 91 (ch. xxxvi). 
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upon is to look as on hell; for he thinketh that he despaireth 
to win to perfection of ghostly rest out of that pain.* 

There is no psycho-analyst to force the first prompt- 
ings into consciousness, and the pain of them may 
therefore lead to further repression. But to see the 
sin by bringing it into consciousness is not enough ; 
to accept the verdict, “ that lump of sin”— or what- 
ever garment it has taken to itself — ‘‘is me” without 
doing anything further is merely another stone in 
the prison wall round the growing self. What is 
demanded is either Bradley’s “No, I am in God, 
in heaven, in it, in him, and for eternity will never 
leave him,” or the simple Christian’s “Take it. 
Lord, for I cannot bear it,” with the assurance that 
the Lord does take it. It may be a question whether 
the insistence on repentance has not led some 
Christians to accept the verdict of sin and prolonged 
the conflict beyond its necessary point, by making 
them secretly pleased that they had this so correct 
vision of themselves. This is by the way, and the 
answer might be that when the growing self 
becomes sufficiently strong, it knows that it is not 
like that, and says so; or, conversely, when the pain 
and conflict between old and new become insuper- 
able, the burden of the old is shifted on to stronger 
shoulders. And the mind is at last free to let the 
'inosmineiiood of goddniiMS llbw over it. 

It is free from worry and concentration on sin. 


* P. x6i (ch. bdz). 
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but so long as it has not tried its strength and found 
the way of expansion, conflict will still be its lot. 
The release of the growing self will satisfy only for 
a short time. Its prison walls of narrow stiflingness 
have disappeared, but it has yet to find the path 
that will take it up to air and sun and open spaces. 


F 
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Chapter 4 

THE NAKED INTENT OF THE WILL 


It is not much we know about the life of the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing, though it would be 
foolish to say that we know nothing at all. It is 
generally taken for granted that he led the life of 
“religion,” and with that we may rest content. 
Whether he was a hermit, a monk, a canon, or a 
parish priest, would make no difference to the 
essential part of his vocation. He would have some- 
thing definite and tangible before him in all cases: 
There were things in himself and in his world 
which he had to overcome; there were reading and 
praying; intellectual problems and loose meditations 
on the life of Christ or the lives of saints. For a 
time all this satisfied him; he tried to work out in 
his inward and outward life what he conceived 
to be good, and what he could see of good — clear 
and definite rules, and, presumably, clear and 
definite ideals. Then there was a change. What 
had been clear and definite receded, and instead 
he found himself in an empty, shadowy world, 
willing and desiring he did not know what, with no 
definite object for his striving. He was restless, 
groping about in the dark. 

A vague, inarticulate, and withal pressing desire 
ie an experience common to all men. It is the 
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symptom of instincts before they have reached 
maturity, the state of body and mind preceding 
action. The desire and restlessness testify to activity 
being present, but the individual does not know 
what is really taking place; he can only note that 
he desires. One of two things may then happen, 
according to the self-knowledge of the individual : 
He may identify his desire with something which 
he does not possess, and which others obviously 
consider a good, like wife, children, power, oppor- 
tunity for study, and so on. If it is any one of these 
his instincts reach out for, all will be well with him. 
But if it is not, he will soon discover that his desire 
and the object to which he has sought to fasten it 
are only loosely connected. He w^anted this thing, 
and yet he does not quite want it; he might, in 
fact, just as well be crying for something else. If 
he has an adequate amount of self-knowledge, or 
common sense, he will soon discover the irrelevance 
of the particular object to his need. He may then 
either use an unlovely phrase, and say, “The leech 
has two daughters, and they say, I ivant\' or he 
may quite simply describe his experience, “I find 
myself willing and desiring I do not know what.”* 
There is outward striving, apparently as unreason- 
ing as that of a plant’s tendril, swaying in the wind, 
reaching away from the plant; but, as we know, 
the tendril reaches towards something that will 
give it a hold and let the plant develop. And the 

* See p. 85 (ch. xxxiv). 
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plant getting a resting-place and a goal outside it- 
self does develop and grow. Or we may be reminded 
of a spider at the end of its thread, waiting for the 
breath of wind to carry it to the twig that will make 
possible the weaving of its net, all ready, all unseen, 
in the depth of its body. But men are neither plants 
nor animals, and, whatever these may do, men, it 
might be urged, cannot will nor desire without 
willing and desiring something. It is an old question 
we touch on here: Are conation and cognition 
indissolubly bound together, or may we have one 
without having the other } There is no ready answer 
to that question, and no answer which can be proved 
outside human experience. As far as experience 
goes, the answer is given through the above 
quotations ; and all we can do is to try to explain it. 

Every human instinct has two sides, a general 
and a particular one. The general side is the earliest 
to define itself; it seeks an object in order to be 
used, but is indifferent to any particular character- 
istics of that object. The particular side is on the 
other hand highly individual and selective. It is 
not that I desire (conation) which makes me different 
from anyone else ; it is what I desire (where cognition 
has entered in) that marks the difference, and which 
to a large extent, though not altogether, determines 
the quality of my love. But all that is hidden at 
first, as the particular side of the instincts lags 
behind. The particular side is present, but unde- 
veloped, unable to make itself dearly felt. It can 
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only make the person vaguely un comfortable, if he 
fastens it to something that would suffocate it. The 
particular side thus acts as a brake, preventing the 
general side from letting itself go. The individual 
hesitates and gropes. ^ In the transitional stage 
betw'een desire and its fulfilment we thus find 
conation to be almost solely at work; and to the 
person who has not puzzled over the question it 
must seem as if it was all by itself. It provides the 
positive side. It is plain to the individual that he 
wills and desires; what he wills and desires he does 
not know, and, unless he is a highly reflective 
person, he will therefore be unaware of any hidden 
object. Looked at from the outside, we must say 
that conation and cognition cannot be separated; 
we do not desire "without desiring something. 
Looked at from the inside, we have to admit that 
we do desire and will in vacuo. The two sets of 
faculties are so loosely connected that one may be 
fully grown, while the other is still in swaddling 
bands. 


* It is comnion to interpret this striving as the beginning of the 
capacity for the love between man and woman, and its demand for 
being used. But the desire need not be a symptom of this. Cp. E. Colburn- 
Mayne*s novel, One of Our Grandmothers, in which the undiiFeren dated 
desire and restlessness of a girl are interpreted by her elder reladons 
as a need to marry; she is forced into marriage, and is not given an 
opportunity to discover and follow her true desire (music), with disas- 
trous results. In the same way, a youth who shows all the symptoms of 
a strong sexual instinct and obtains its satisfacdon, may still go on 
having the symptoms ; for love will not sadsfy him, if the inner meaning 
of his desire was scaling Mount Everest. 
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All this has important bearings on mysticism. 
First, we must recognize that the spurious mystics 
are those whose conation is strong without its being 
balanced by an equally strong cognition. All fanatics, 
all quietists, belong to this group. Secondly, that 
the mysticism of the mystics varies according to 
the development of their cognition; a mystic may 
stay arrested in his course for lack of cognition. 
Mysticism may seem foolishness to the world, not 
necessarily because the world is stupid, but because 
the mystic is, and because he rests satisfied with 
an explicit and derived knowledge which his whole 
life and behaviour belie. It takes both strong 
conation and strong cognition to “hold on to that 
which is essential, while going into all the difficul- 
ties.” But unless a mystic does that, his mysticism 
will suffer and be warped. Here, however, the 
loose connection between conation and cognition 
becomes of importance and of value for the mystic; 
for that to which the undeveloped, cognitive side 
of his instincts points will keep the conative side 
pure, and leave him free to go into all the difficulties, 
and to remain in ignorance as to how most of them 
are solved. The mystic need not clearly see, nor be 
able neatly to express to what it is he fastens his 
conation; “the star of a possible loyalty” may be 
enough, and more than enough, to guide him 
throtigh a very dark night. The cognition which 
says no to all lesser things, says yes to that, and 
because it is his own particular instinct, finding its 
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object, it speaks with authority. He need not ask 
any questions; he can trust his insight, however 
vague it is. 

It is only when w'e see this discrepancy between 
the clearness and growth of conation and of cognition 
that we are able to understand the mystical experi- 
ence as described by the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing, and to follow it more or less intelli- 
gently. 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing had so 
much self-knowledge that when he was in the 
transitional stage, he knew that he willed and desired 
something, and he was also aware of his ignorance 
as to what that something was. Then, because he 
was a mystic living in fourteenth-century England, 
he called it God. With that the w'ant and the 
desire changed their character. His experience 
was no longer one of willing and desiring, but 
also of “a naked intent unto God.” It is this 
naked intent which the author calls the substance 
of his work. 

Throughout the Cloud of Unknowing the one 
word “work” is used to cover the whole experience 
described by the author. But already a reading of 
the first few pages of the book makes it clear that 
though the experience is one, it is not always the 
same; it has identity, but it is not monotonous; 
it is growing, not dead. The first experience of the 
naked intent unto God gives rise to the cloud of 
unknowing — there is baffledness of head and heart 
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at first. Then the baffledness vanishes, “the cloud 
grows comfortable,” the author “works with list.” 
The naked intent becomes interrupted by stirrings, 
but even these differ among themselves, and vary 
from time to time. 

There is, I think, a distinct difference between 
the experience which the author conveys by the 
words “a meek stirring of love,” “a sudden stirring 
and as it were unadvised, speedily springing unto 
God as a sparkle from the coal,” “a sharp dart of 
longing love;” and the experience revealed by 
phrases like “a privy love pressed in cleanness of 
spirit,” “the knitting of oneself to God,” or, as in 
the account of Mary, “she hung up her love and 
longing desire in this cloud of unknowing.” It is 
only once that the author touches on the consum- 
mation of his work : 

Above thyself thou art: because thou attainest to come 
thither by grace, whither thou mayest not come by nature. 
That is to say, to be oned to God, in spirit and in love and 
in accordance of will. Beneath thy God thou art : for although 
it may be said in a manner that in this time God and thou be 
not two but one in spirit — insomuch that thou or another 
that feeleth the perfection of this work may, by reason of 
that onehead, truly be called a god, as Scripture witnesseth 
— nevertheless thou art beneath him. For he is God by nature 
without beginning; and thou sometime wert nought in 
substance; and afterwards, when thou wert by his might and 
his love made aught, thou wilfully with sin madest thyself 
worse than nou^t. And only by his mercy without thy 
desert art diou aaade a god in grace, oned him in ^irit 
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without separation, both here and in the bliss of heaven 
without any cnd.i 

This thought is followed up and is virtually the 
■whole teaching of the author’s other book, The 
Epistle of Privy Omnseh but of this later. We must 
now try to trace the beginning and the middle of 
his “work.” 

The author’s work begins when he discovers 
that it is God he wants. The particular side of his 
instincts has developed far enough for him to 
affirm wholeheartedly that God is the object of his 
desire. But what exactly it is he has affirmed he 
cannot say. To find God under the form of Gottes- 
dienst^ by conformity to rule, meditations on his 
attributes, or on the life of Christ and the sacred 
mysteries, has been given up as no longer profitable. 
At the time when the work proper begins the author 
is a man who has responded to all such things as 
have been presented to him as good. But besides 
that he is also a man with stronger instincts, and a 
greater capacity for harbouring good, than those 
around him. What satisfies them does not satisfy 
him; there are more realms for him to conquer, and 
it is these which he calls God. The word God stands 
for all the highest and best he has thought and 
done, and for all that which he cannot see but 
assumes to lie beyond, corresponding to his need 
for growth and expansion. The peculiar value of 
the word God lies Just in this twofoldedness : It 

* Pp. 1 57-5 (ch. Ixvii). 
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includes in itself all that a man knows of good, 
without being a closed word. And yet in spite of 
its being thus indeterminate, or perhaps just because 
it is so, it connects and holds together all that a 
man has thought and willed and seen of good, and 
may continually grow in richness and in depth. 

Now there are two extreme kinds of connections 
working in thought, habit connections and necessary 
connections. In habit connections the separate 
items are held together for reasons irrelevant to 
their thought-content. Where we have this kind 
of connection, we get, if a spatial analogy may be 
allowed, a chain, consisting of many different links, 
the one hitched on to the other by fortuitous, 
irrelevant, external means. Once let us get hold 
of one link in the chain, and we can let it drag all 
the others after it in endless succession. But however 
long the chain becomes, we do not discover more 
than that the particular, separate items have linked 
themselves together in our mind. There is no inner 
significance in habit connections; they are unreason- 
able. The other extreme kind of connection is 
reasonable. The different items belong to each other 
by argument and necessity; given one, the others 
must be so. For instance, given numbers and the 

jr six, the mind says that half six must be 

three; that two plus four must make six; that twice 
six must be twelve, etc., etc., the connections are 
formed by an essential quality of the thought- 
contefit. Repression may, however, take hold on 
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both kinds of connections; an unwelcome thought 
is pulled down below the surface of the mind to 
become part of the subconscious. As the thought 
is repressed because it is not liked it ceases to be 
a harmless, neutral thought, existing somewhere 
in the background of the mind, as other connections 
do. A conative element has entered in, making the 
thought potent for good or evil; it is on its way to 
join other repressed thoughts. It will become what, 
for lack of a better word, may be called a conative 
conception. 

In dealing with a sinner we must then assume the 
existence of two different conative conceptions in 
his subconsciousness. There will be the one which 
is a conative conception of sin, the good that was not 
done^ the negative one so to speak; and secondly, 
there will be a positive one, the good that was not 
done. However much I may tell myself that I do 
not see the good that is to be done, if as a matter 
of fact I do see it, but choose to be blind, my sub- 
consciousness will treasure up not only the bad 
which I said was good, and the fact that I said it, 
but also the good which I said was not there, and 
the fact that I did see it. The two conative concep- 
tions* will exist and grow side by side, and anything 
that tends to bring one into consciousness will 
also through its close connection with the other 
bring this into the open. 

I I have used the neutral term conative conception in order to avoid 
the phrase a good complex. 
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Besides the conative conceptions due to repres- 
sion the mind contains conative conceptions which 
are the result of forgetfulness; the nuclei of these 
are formed by that which we have accepted with 
approval, or by that which has struck us and been 
noticed, but later forgotten and left seemingly 
unattended to. Conative conceptions of this type 
are not repressed, they live in the background of the 
mind, and thus it is easier to bring them into 
consciousness than their repressed counterparts. 
Of whatever kind conative conceptions are, one 
thing is certain, they are not left to themselves 
unchanged, but form both necessary and habit 
connections with each other. A conative conception 
is, however, a unity. When it comes into conscious- 
ness, it comes as a whole, given all at once. And 
as soon as we become conscious of it, we discover 
two things about it; It is significant, and it is so 
significant for us that we do something about it 
— instinctively. Before we know where we are, we 
have either accepted the conative conception with 
all that there is in us, or have pushed it away into 
outer darkness. 

As a repressed conative conception is part of our 
subconsciousness, it will on becoming conscious 
stir our being to its core. It is part of the most 
hidden layer of our personality; when therefore 
it is consciously acceptedj, a union of ^e pefsonality 
is brought about. But just because the conative 
cci^ptKm is part of otu: subconsciousness, we do 
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not know of its existence; it cannot be commanded 
to come into consciousness as, for instance, a for- 
gotten name with all its connections may be ordered 
to appear. The conative conception bides its own 
time. It is fastened on by our undeveloped particular 
instinct, and when that has developed far enough 
and begins to get restless the time for the conative 
conception has come. In order that it shall come 
into consci( ness it is, however, necessary to 
have an obje before the mind which is common 
to the whole mind. The more deeply seated the 
conative conception is, the more it has become a 
part of our subconscic us, the stronger must be the 
hold of the conscious mind on the common object 
before the flowing together can take place. 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing decided 
that the object of his desire was God, and nothing 
less than God “whole and entire.’ Then, after some 
seeking, he felt in his will a naked intent directed 
unto God for himself. We may now state in our 
own way what is meant by he naked intent and by 
the experiences to which it gave rise. The word 
God stands first of all for a conative conception in 
all its senses ; secondly, it is the object of the particu- 
lar bent of his instincts; thirdly, it has attached to 
itself innumerable connections, both of the habit 
and of the necessary kind ; and fourthly, it represents 
to his conscious mind everything which is good 
and which he desires. When therefore he begins 
to dwell on the word God two diflferent things may 
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happen according to the power and concentration 
he has at the moment. If he is tired, physically and 
mentally, and his mind is in a half-dreamy state, 
the word God will form the first link in a chain of 
habit connections — ^he will suffer from distractions. 
If his mind is fresh and quiet, he will fasten his 
attention on the word God. What then happens may 
be stated somewhat like this: His instincts have 
now one goal towards which they may strive ; instead 
of each instinct having its particular name for that 
which appears good to it, they all have their good 
under the same form and same name.^ The author 
has discovered now that what each of his instincts 
intended in their different strivings is one and the 
same thing; and the naked intent is the way in 
which this discovery is made available for his whole 
nature. He consciously focuses his entire being on 
that which is common to all the instincts. Cognition 
is at its lowest at the moment; it has done its work 
by saying “yes” to the common striving, and by 
pointing out the oneness of all the instincts. What 

* This is only possible because years of preparation have gone before. 
For years the author has endeavoured consciously to set God as the 
goal of all his strivings; he has swept the room as for his law; he has 
obeyed his confessor for God’s sake; his sense of beauty has been directed 
towards the illumination of manuscripts, for the glory of God; his 
thinking has been done in order to find out something about God, or 
in order to know his will and convert it into act. “Whether ye eat or 
whether ye drink, do it all to the glory of God” has been his motto, 
and constant, conscious thought. He has done “that which in him is.” 
But it has all been done pieceme al; each instinct with its own separate 
interest has worked for itsel f as much as it i^uld ; his life has ip spite 
df |te lepaiy nen^^ Qod rtuiy be in his head 

not in h im. 
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therefore comes about is a conative attitude. The 
instincts which have been partially fastened to this 
or that aspect of the good have to be loosened in 
order that they may fall into the pattern of the 
whole personality. This happens by giving the 
particular side of the instincts free play and by 
keeping their goal before the whole of the person- 
ality. Concentration is necessary, but it is a kind 
of concentration which does not primarily consist 
in excluding irrelevant thoughts from the mind. 
It consists in bringing all instincts to bear on one 
and the same thing.* 

The conative attitude is not purely conative; 
there is that one cognitive element in it which 
says, “Look this way.” The attention is fastened 
on that which is good, the particular side of the 
instincts is set at liberty, and its time has come to 
act not any longer as a brake, but as that which 
pulls the rest after it. The naked intent is a forward- 
stretching, straightening, gathering attitude, which 
harmonizes the conation. It is outgoing, like the 
rays of the sun, streaming towards the burning- 

» In this it differs from the concentration and absorption of the child j 
the child becomes absorbed by excluding everything, and all his instincts 
and powers but one 5 the grown-up person does not concentrate by 
killing his instincts for the time, but by focusing them on one point. 
This has nothing to do with the immediate duty of the person. If we 
want to cut a piece of paper straight, we do not look at the point of 
our scissors and the next clip they are to make; we keep our eyes on^ 
the point we want to reach. The proximate goal is surest reached, and 
the next step most safely taken, by not looking at them at first, but by 
geumg the feel of the ultimate goal and the journey’s end into our 
fingm and feet. 
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point of a lens; the burning-point is one, while 
the rays come from an immense expanse. Or we 
might say that the naked intent is in its beginning 
like the first fainu rustling of wind in a spring 
forest; it is now here, now there, bending this tree, 
and then that and that and that— one part of the 
man gets orientated towards the goal before another, 
one part swings back, and is then stretched forward 
again — ^until the wind leaps forward with one roll, 
it is everywhere and one. When the staunchest 
tree with the deepest roots has bowed to the power 
of the wind, the wind and the forest are one; both 
have come to their own in might. The naked intent, 
having gathered the fugitive whispers of the wind 
of all the instincts, breaks in a stirring of will that 
shakes the person, even while making him whole 
and one. The rays gathered from many sides in 
the burning-point shine, and burn. What is the 
explanation of this stirring, how does the sudden, 
forward leap of the wind come about, why do the 
rays shine and burn all of a sudden } 

The explanation is to be sought in the flowing 
together of all the separate parts of the mind. As 
the author lived and grew older he had admired and 
been struck by many different things which were 
forgotten, but which formed a conative conception 
in the background of his mind. He had also acquired 
a repressed conative conception of the same kind: 
He iuid bemoaned that he did not love God enough, 
wliUe all the time a still, small voice had whispered, 
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“You know you love God as much as you can.” 
He had believed that sins separate from God, and 
the small voice had softly quoted “What can separate 
me from the love of God?” He had read that man 
is made in the image of God, and that God is the 
ground of his being, and he had stifled his own 
logic before it could draw the necessary connection 
openly. He had thought that he was sin itself, and 
his better self, vainly protesting, had taken refuge 
in the subconscious, there voicing its own opinion. 
All the good repressed by conscious thought had 
become one conative conception in his subconscious- 
ness, When therefore his conscious mind received 
as its sole object that which is good, and he began 
to concentrate on that, the conative conception in 
the background of his mind came to meet its own 
object; and sooner or later, according to its strength 
and according to the depth and quietness of his 
concentration, it would one day pull the repressed 
conative conception after it; they have the same 
object and form therefore a connection. The result 
will be a shaking of the whole person, physically 
and mentally. Physically — a sharp dart of longing 
love ; mentally — he knows. 

The knowledge of the mystics has throughout 
the ages been a target for reverence, scepticism, 
scoffing, investigation: “That they know is pain- 
fully evident; what they know does not emerge.” 
If there is any cognitive element in the mystical 
experience it is at this point it should show itself. 
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Chapter 5 

NECESSARY CONNECTIONS 


But what does the mystic know, and what has 
he seen ? How can a primarily conative act end in 
any kind of cognition ? The knowledge the mystics 
possess is a knowledge of themselves, of God, and 
of the universe, and these grow pari passu, although 
they are acquired in different ways. 

In so far as the conative act has any effect on the 
person, part of the knowledge acquired through 
it will be the discovery of this effect; that is to say, 
the knowledge of the mystic will first of all be a 
knowledge of himself, and of himself in relation to 
God. The result of the naked intent unto God is 
for the author of the Cloud of Unknowing a sudden 
stirring of love. The cognitive element given in 
that stirring is “I love God with all that there is 
in me.” I The change from conation to cognition 
is not, however, so abrupt as it might appear. The 
conative act was prefaced by an initial act of cogni- 
tion, and all through the state of the naked intent 
an object was held before the mind, although that 
object was in its very vaguest form of all such 
things as are good. The cognitive side is as low as 
when we hum a tune, only in this case the tune 
is God. The conation is kept free and pure, and 
< See p. 74 (ch. xjnri). 
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ready for the idea to pour in, by being gently 
attached to the symbol of the total idea foreshadowed 
in the tune or work-song. The thought of the 
mystic, together with his other instincts, is turned 
in the direction of the good, and therefore God is 
his song. The straightening attitude makes itself 
felt throughout the whole personality; when the 
naked intent has done its work, it has banished 
fear from the whole mind of the mystic. It must 
at this stage be remembered that he has previously 
rid himself of the conviction of sin and guilt. He 
is standing straight in the spirit. This, together 
with the quiet state of his mind, gives the oppor- 
tunity for the conative conception to break through 
from the subconscious into the conscious. The 
mystic discovers first that he loves God with all 
that there is in him, and the necessary connection 
making up the conative conception follows: “God,” 
so the connection runs, “is the centre and root and 
ground of my being; God is immanent in the 
universe, and he is immanent in me; I am part of 
the universe, I am not sin, I am part of God.” This 
is not a hyperbole but the sober truth. The mystic’s 
life is centred not any longer “out there,” where 
he consciously thought God was, a thing to be 
longed for and loved; but it is centred in the very 
depth of himself. And the necessary connection is 
formed again, “The depth of myself is my self \ 
— God and I are one.” 

But there is more to follow from this; necessary 
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connections are not easily exhausted when their 
object is all that is. “God and I are one; that means 
that all the strength of God is mine, and nothing 
can really harm me but separation from God; and 
God and man belong together.” There is great 
virtue in that “really,” and what it involves the 
mystic has to find out through living. For the time 
being it means that he is at home in the world. The 
universe cannot be against him or indifferent to 
his aims. It is his home with all its many mansions, 
because he and God are one. Here we strike into 
another necessary connection: “God is the ground 
of my being; but I am not so very different from 
other people, therefore God is the ground of their 
being too.” The mystic has entered upon his 
active life. He returns to a world made new, yet 
struggling to be born. And he writes his Cloud of 
Unknowing. 

The mystic life is not stationary, reaching the 
peak of union and from henceforth dwelling there. 
The insight and knowledge gained and accepted 
at the moment of illumination must be assimilated 
and worked out in life. It must be known conatively^ 
The knowledge gained in the moment of cognition 
is secure, but it is so radically different from the 
surface habits of conscious thought that both time 
and remembering of the moment of insight are 
needed before these habits can be changed. The 
mystic's knowledge must be proved, and its proof 
is found in further experience, both definitely 
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mystical, and the experience lying along the high- 
ways and by-ways of his world. 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing points 
out in several places that the naked intent unto 
God kills vices and bears virtues. This might seem 
surprising to him; but it is obvious that the man 
who has brought his conation to stream towards 
that which is good, and who has implanted the 
good at the centre of his being, finds the channel 
blocked for all such things as are evil. We cannot 
fill our minds with whatsoever things are good and 
lovely without at the same time excluding whatso- 
ever things are evil and ugly; and if we later turn 
tow’ards them, the better part of us will have an 
unusual strength. Autosuggestion is a powerful 
weapon, especially when it is the suggestion of the 
deepest and sanest part of the self. This again 
implies that the naked intent is fruitful in itself as 
a means of “converting” the mystic; of building 
up the God that is within him. 

The mystic experience forms for the mystic 
himself a problem, and life offers him many more, 
which all have a bearing on it. The solution of 
these problems follows the ordinary laws of human 
thought, and it is found in the way common to all 
thinkers. But as the mystic writes only about the 
experience given during prayer the sudden flashes 
of insight following on prayer and built up on its 
foundation are apt to be overlooked by his readers; 
and though they will certainly not be overlooked 
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by the mystic himself, even he may for a long time 
fail to see their connection with his prayer and 
how they are founded on it. How for instance does 
the mystic arrive at the unity of existence? The 
first step in this direction is given by the conclusion 
that he is not so very different from other people, 
that God is also the ground of their being; but this 
must of course be considerably extended. One 
extension comes through the experience of the dart 
of longing love. “A typical sexual image,” the 
Freudians would say, “showing that the love of 
God is nothing but sex.” The mystic on the other 
hand will wonder, and one day the triumphant 
conclusion will dawn on him, “I can love God with 
my body as well as with my mind; even the body 
is not outside God.” A conclusion which prepares 
him for experiencing God in the material world: 
The body whose nature and needs are shared in 
varying ways by the animal world, as well as by 
the rest of creation, is part of God through its love, 
and therefore the rest of creation is equally a part 
of God. There is a oneness which runs through 
everything; the body is not dead matter, but mind; 
and the mystic’s former experience has prepared 
him for seeing and tasting this oneness. 

God has become the centre of the mystic’s 
mental and physical being. While the importance 
of the mind’s centring on whatsoever things are 
good has been stressed by everyone, the physical 
side has received a verv different kind of treatment: 
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It has either been used to show that the mystic 
had no mind at all, or it has been taken as indica- 
tive of a very high degree of holiness, when it has 
not had the good fortune of being treated as of 
no significance whatever. The onesidedness of all 
three views should make them all equally suspect. 
“The body is not outside God,” say the mystics, 
and we may add, “No, it is not; and just for that 
reason it can help in fastening the heart to God.” 
The lust of the flesh and the pride of life may lead 
the mystic astray, but they need not do so. It need 
not be taken for granted that the law which he 
finds in his members should war against the law 
which he finds in his mind; it is after all his body 
as well as his mind. The body being given its part 
to play might even play it. We know now how slow 
the body is to forget, and we know how an emotion 
which has found bodily expression is thereby 
strengthened and fastened; we even recognize the 
importance of relaxation. The mystics differ in 
their insight into the problem of the physical 
aspect. The St. Simon Stylites are obviously afraid 
and disgusted; Richard Rolle and many of those 
mystics who suffered from trances did not recognize 
the phenomena for what they were and regarded 
them as special favours entirely at the command 
of God. This meant that in practice they took the 
best possible line, they did not seek or try to force 
the physical expressions, but neither did they turn 
away from them in horror and try to suppress them ; 
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they accepted them and consented to them when 
they came, Nec addas nec minuas et fuge multitu- 
dinem quantum potes was the advice given by Brother 
Giles with regard to ecstasy. St. Teresa bade her 
nuns let the foolish body clatter on without paying 
any attention to it; that is, she kept the body strictly 
separated from the mind as soon as she recognized 
it as body. The author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
was more courteous to it: 

God forbid that I should separate what God hath coupitu, 
the body and the spirit. For God would be served with 
body and with soul, both together, as seemly is, and reward 
man his meed in bliss both in body and in soul.* 

A strong emotion does not last, but neither does 
it vanish as if it had never been; it leaves its trace 
in the mind as well as in the body, and the kind of 
trace it leaves depends on what the mind does to 
it; hence the importance of either ignoring the 
body and its ways, thus allowing an untrammelled 
and natural response, or, better still, of a sane and 
benevolent attitude to brother ass — ^he is not so 
asinine after all. 

The naked intent of the will with its physical 
reverberations has then brought about a firmness 
of direction which makes the mystic ready for 
oneness with God. His standing straight in the 
spirit implies that the love he comes to bear towards 
God hiw withered up all hb energies, tendencies, 

* P, 1x5 (ch. xlTlil). 
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and thoughts, and also that these are not at variance 
with his conception of the good. Thus it happens 
that no clash is felt between God and man morally, 
and therefore the two may be thought together. 
What the naked intent has done for the mystic’s 
moral nature, the cognitive process it initiated 
comes to do for his mental nature: Oneness with 
God is now a possible concept for him ; it has come 
within his ken. The love that darted towards God 
called forth an answering dart; a beam of ghostly 
light pierced the cloud of unknowing and inflamed 
his affection with the fire of love.^ The mystic’s love' 

Hi' 

has therefore from now onwards not only a direction, 
but also a goal. God, it might be said, is no longer, 
“out there,” he is “there.” But that is not enough 
for the mystic. Precisely because he knows cogni- 
tively that God is not only “there,” but also the 
centre of his being, he is dissatisfied with his conative 
experience. He is in the transitional stage between 
two sets of experiences. 

Here it might be well to pause, and try to make 
a little clearer to ourselves what kind of experiences 
it was the author had, and in what they differed 
from each other. 

The experience of the cloud of unknowing was 
partly a sensuous experience, and all of its cognitive 
element was indefinite, but not the less overwhelming 
for that. It made the author realize his lack of 
knowing; God was away, hidden in darkness. The 

* P. 74 (ch. xxvi). 
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sensation stated his problem for both his cognitive 
and conative nature, and formulated it as something 
to be done to this cloud that was between him and 
God. It is impossible to tell what his immediate 
reaction was, but as he so insistently warns his 
disciple against trying to find God by thinking, 
we may conclude that he himself had tried to pierce 
the cloud by putting forth his cognition; instead 
of keeping his mind gently ready and waiting, he 
would have tried to force it. The result would of 
course be frustration and weariness, in proportion 
to his effort and desire to know. But weariness 
contains sometimes its own remedy; it may some- 
times succeed in inducing the busy brain to take 
up the right passive attitude, and thus give the 
idea a chance of formulating itself. The author’s 
first labour to know, and its frustration, resulted in 
his vision of the cloud of unknowing; and though 
he again might make the same mistake, and try 
to pierce the cloud by concentrated effort, he finally 
learnt his lesson and could pass it on to his disciple : 

I would leave all that thing that I can think and choose 
to my love that thing that I cannot think. For why, he may 
well be loved, but not thought. By love may he be gotten 
and holdenj but lyr thought never.* 

For have a man never so much ghostly understanding in 
knowing of all made ghostly things, yet may he never by 
the work of his understanding come to the knowing of an 
unmade ghostly thing; the which is nought but God. But 
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by the failing he may. Because that thing that he faileth in 
is nought else but only God.^ 

The author abandoned thinking — that was at any 
rate his opinion — and turned in its stead to the 
naked intent of the will. He even discovered the 
value and help of a work-song : 

And if thou desircst to have this intent lapped and folded 
in one word, so that thou mayest have better hold there- 
upon, take thee but a little word of one syllable, for so it is 
better than of two ; for ev er the shorter the word, tlie better 
it accordeth with the work of the spirit. And such a word is 
this word God or this word love. Choose whiche\'er thou 
wilt or another as thee list: whatever word thou likcst best 
of one syllable. And fiisten this word to thine heart, so that 
it never go thence for anything that befalleth. 

This word shall be thy shield and thy spear, whether thou 
ridest on peace or on war. With this word thou shalt beat 
on this cloud and this darkness above thee. With this word 
thou shalt smite down all manner of thought under the 
cloud of forgetting.® 

The naked intent must, as we saw above, be 
regarded as an almost purely conative act. The 
object necessary for thought had in it receded to its 
furthest limit; the object was not much more than 

I P. 164 (ch. Ixx), 

* P. 26 (ch. vii). I have followed the reading of MS, Harleian 674. 
There are, however, very few variants between the MSS. — See also pp. 97-8 
(chs. xxxix-xl). Dom McCann refers his readers for this idea to the 
Conferences of Abbot Isaac (see p. 27 n.). But surely it should not be 
necessary to go to Abbot Isaac for a source for this. The author of the 
Cloud of Unknowing would have been as capable of discovering this 
behaviour of the human mind for himself as most people are. 
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a controlling force; hidden away out of sight, but 
guiding the conation into one channel. 

As the experience of the naked intent was almost 
purely conative it must be regarded as a retrograde 
step from the experience of the cloud of unknowing; 
only it must be remembered that it might be the 
cowering and withdrawal in which strength was 
gathered for a forward leap. I believe that this 
was its chief function. What was left outside and 
neglected in the experience of the cloud became 
gathered and unified through the experience of the 
naked intent, so that the presence of the object, if 
it should show itself again, would strike against 
a firmer whole. 

When the conation was finally gathered its 
strength and unity made the author aware of what 
was happening: 

And therefore take heed to this work and to the marvel- 
lous manner of it within thy soul. For if it be truly conceived 
it is but a sudden stirring, and as it were unadvised, speedily 
springing unto God as a sparkle from the coal.^ 

The personality had become unified, and even 
if it was only for a moment, yet for that moment 
it was one and whole ; therefore it might go forward 
in the direction which had from the first been given 
to the naked intent. 

We may now turn to the further development of 
the author’s experience. From the last quotation 

* Pp. X8-19 (ch. iv), 
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we gather that his experience is still almost purely 
conative, the emphasis is on the direction; it falls 
on the sparkle springing rather than on anything to 
which it springs. A change has, however, been 
eifected, and however slight the change may seem 
at first, it has far-reaching results. The author is 
from now onwards more consciously aware of what 
is happening to him. He is in the process of passing 
from a responsive attitude to a recipient one. The 
sparkle w'hich w’as the culmination of his conative 
experience, his impulse in the direction of w’hatso- 
ever things are good, and as such purely responsive, 
makes him aware of his own activity. The experience, 
as we may see from the quotation, oscillates, and in 
the intervals he can reflect on it, and thus enter 
upon it again with a greater degree of awareness; 
he can, even while striving conatively, judge and 
observe his striving. His former cognitive experience 
of the cloud of unknowing had, however, left him 
with an object for all his subsequent striving. 
Now, when he becomes aware of his striving, the 
object comes back to his mind. Thus that which was 
at first a naked intent may become “a privy love 
pressed in cleanness of spirit upon this dark cloud 
of unknowing.”* The conative striving has been 
given an object which makes it run stronger, though 
at the same time the experience ceases to be so 
purely conative. The mind is well on its way to 
swing over to cognition. The force of the conation, 

« See pp. 35 (ch. ix), 46 (ch. xiv). 
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having reached its highest point, produces the 
experience which, however little the author knew 
it, was indicated by his attempt to pierce the cloud 
of unknowing by a dart of longing love, and which, 
from the very depth of his physical nature, prompted 
him to choose that phrase rather than any other 
to describe the striving of his mind and body to 
love and reach oneness with God : 

Sometimes he [God] will inflame the body of a devout 
servant of his here in this life — not once or twice, but per- 
adventure right oft and as he liketh — with full wonderful 
sweetness and comforts. Of the which, some be not coming 
from without into the body by the windows of our wits, but 
from within, rising and springing from abundance of ghostly 
gladness, and from true devotion of spirit.^ 

The dart of longing love is a physical sensation. 
It is something which happens to the author, which 
is presented to him, and which on account of its 
strength he cannot but apprehend. The conative 
experience has given place to a cognitive one. The 
author is no longer responsive, he is recipient. 
But what is it which he receives.? The sensation 
of a sharp dart.? It is not thus he describes it. His 

» Pp. 115-16 (ch. xlviii). It is unprofitable to discuss whether the 
love of God has its origin in the mind of man or in his body. If we 
must use language which suggests a rigid distinction between the two, 
we need constantly to remind ourselves that the distinction is artificial. 
It is certain that neither the body nor the mind by itself can produce 
love. The best view seems to be the one contained in Professor Muir- 
head's words that “as the body is the potentiality of the soul, so the 
life of desire is the potentiality of the life of wisdom and love” (jRwZp 
and End m Morals^ p. 5). 

no 
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description of it is a sharp dart of longing love. In 
itself and apart from the man, we might say it was 
the sensation of a sharp dart, but we should hardly 
be talking sense, for apart from him the sensation 
would not have existed at all. If he had been only 
half-attentive, he might conceivably have said that 
he had the sensation of something sharp, and have 
left it at that. But as he is wide awake, and wholly 
present, the sensation strikes the whole man, and 
it has therefore an opportunity of making all of 
itself apprehended. That all is a sharp dart of 
longing love directed unto God for himself. Having 
been apprehended by the author, the sensation 
makes him realize that he loves God with all that 
there is in him. Consciousness and subconsciousness, 
body and soul, are united at last, and have one 
object, love of God. The awareness of that object 
shatters, however, the total experience of the naked 
intent, and continues the disintegrating process 
already begun by the experience of the sparkle 
springing from the coal. The dart of love shakes 
the author into awareness of his soul: His love, 
he well knows, is what is deepest in him, and when 
he thus becomes overwhelmingly aware of it, he 
identifies it with his soul. Thus the immediately 
felt whole becomes disrupted into one part which 
is love, and into another part which is aware of this 
love as being in it; attention being directed to the 
love further emphasizes the breach that has occurred.* 

* See pp. 74-^ (chs. xxvi-xxviii). 
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As soon as a strong emotion gets control, and 
through getting control claims attention, the act 
of attending to it will result in its objectification. 
That is to say, as soon as we become aware of 
having a strong emotion, it already begins to cease 
to be ours; and the more we attend to it, the more 
it becomes objectified and not ours.* 

Consciousness of and brooding over the experi- 
ences that come to a man are characteristics of the 
mystical temperament; they are even a sine qua non 
for the full development of the mystic, for without 
attention no necessary connections would be made 
by his mind, and no progress would be possible. 
Full consciousness is also necessary if an emotion 
is to be voluntarily accepted, and, unless it is thus 
accepted, it cannot become the emotion of the 
whole man. But there is a price to be paid for this: 
The joy of “I love God with all that there is in me” 
gives place to the realization that the love is only 
in me. The love becomes something which has 
happened to and in the mystic. When attention 
has done its worst, it is not even he who loves, but 
something stronger than he which has laid hold 
on him, and loves through him. “Thou art the 
love wherewith I love thee” is one way of expressing 
this. But the tension thus set up within the mystic’s 
imnd carries him further. Through seeing his 
love, or his soul, and its object, God, and through 

> For tbe relation between conation, sensation, and cognition, see 
Hdbn Wodehoose, Tke PrgsffntatioH ef Bjiality, pp. 57-67. 
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seeing the relation between them, the self of the 
mystic comes to life. That self is living now, it 
stands round the experience and envelops the 
soul and God. It feels the soul as a foreign, restless 
element within it, striving for its object. Because 
the self is outside this striving and yet capable of 
feeling it, it can do something about it: It is because 
the self is not able to identify itself with its love 
any more than it is able to identify itself with God 
that it can move both. 

The experience of “oneing the soul and God” 
is the consequent of the experience of the dart of 
longing love, and it marks an entirely new departure. 
Whereas the author in all his former experiences 
has been more or less passive, in the experience of 
oneing he is active, and he is conscious of his own 
activity. The experience is thus under the direct 
command of the self. The author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing would not be the good experiential 
psychologist he is, if he had not noticed this change. 
He has, in retrospect, also noticed that the outcome 
of this activity is hid from the self, until the work 
is done.* The actual experience the author describes 
in a number of different places under different 
forms : 

Lift up thy love to that cloud. Or rather (if I shall say 
thee sooth) let God draw thy love up to that cloud.* 

She [Mary] hung up her love and longing desire in this 
cloud of unknowing^ and learned to love a thing the which she 

« See pp. *59 (ch. Ixriii), 169 (ch. Lodii}. « P. 35 (ch. ix). 
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might not clearly see in this life by light of understanding 
in her reason, nor yet verily feel in sweetness of love in her # 
affection.* 

And one reason why I bid thee hide from God the desire 
of thy heart is this: because I think it would more clearly 
come to his knowledge, for thy profit and in fulfilling of thy 
desire, by such a hiding, than it would by any other manner 
of showing that I trow thou couldst show. And another 
reason is this: because by such a hid showing I would bring 
thee out of the boisterousness of bodily feeling into the purity 
and depth of ghostly feeling; and so furthermore at the last 
help thee to knit the ghostly knot of burning love betwixt 
thee and thy God, in ghostly onehead and accordance of 
will. . . . And why bid I thus ? Surely because I would that 
thou shouldst cast it into the depth of spirit, far from any 
rude mingling of any bodilyness. 2 

In the description of Mary, perhaps the best 
and most typical of them all, we see the self taking 
its soul, or love, and putting it definitely on the 
side of its object, God. The breach between the self 
and the love in it is not healed by this act, rather 
is it deepened; the self by acting on elements 
which fall within it, and which yet are distinguish- 
able from it, only emphasizes the distinction between 
them and it. But the self is at that moment incapable 
of seeing this, as it is oblivious of itself. It is not 
thinkhjg, “I desire to love” but “love and its 
object belong together, they should become one.” 
All the varying images given above are so many 

* P. %% (ch. xvi). 

a Pp. 1 12-13 (ch. xlvii). See also pp. 46 (ch. xiv), 68 (ch. xxiv), 
72 (ch. 3Dcv)p 120 (ch. 1). 
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mental gestures implying the conviction that the 
mystic’s love (or soul) is not his own private property, 
but belongs to God. By acting out his conviction 
the author at last causes it to pass from conviction 
to reality. His conative striving following his 
cognitive insight results at last in the knitting 
together of God and his soul. The love is still in 
him, although it has fetched God down from his 
heaven by being raised to him. The ultimate meaning 
of the offering thus becomes clear: It has oned the 
soul to God, and it is now God which is in the 
mystic as part of him. 

But what does it help the mystic that God is in 
him? It does not satisfy his desire for oneness, 
as we can tell from the experience of the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing. If the author had not 
been a mystic, he might possibly have contemplated 
with wonder what had befallen him, and rested 
satisfied in amazement at the miracle that God is 
part of man. But as the author was a mystic, and as 
the experience of the divine in man was his own 
experience, it would, when the first shock of dis- 
covery was over, seem natural, and indeed inevitable, 
to him that such should be the case. The reason for 
the mystic’s dissatisfaction is of course that what 
is in him is not he. However much his soul and 
God may be one, he is not one with God ; and it is 
oneness he seeks. The mystic, we may say, has lost 
his soul and gained God in its stead. It is God 
which is in him now as his soul. 
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Ever since the experience of the casting out of 
sin from his being, the author’s thoughts have on 
the whole been centred on God, and hardly, if at 
all, on himself. His last experience has, however, 
made him aware that he himself exists as a separate 
entity with a being of his own: In the process of 
making his soul and God one, the self grew in 
strength until it reached full awareness of itself. 
By realizing the oneness of the soul and God, it 
also realized its own standing outside that oneness. 
It is the self now which longs for oneness with the 
God who is in it, but who is not it. 

The oneness of God and the self seems to be 
effected in a way similar to the oneing of God and 
the soul. The advice the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing gives his disciple at this stage may at 
first appear somewhat extraordinary; but it is really 
in line with the author’s whole character and strong 
inclination to face and go through his difficulties 
rather than to leave them to solve themselves some- 
how. The author boldly reverses the whole direction 
of his thought, and advocates over and over again 
a feeling of one’s own being. 

The self is conscious of itself through being 
conscious of its object. To gain full consciousness 
it must realize its own being as fully as possible, 
even apart from the object. Self-consciousness, the 
author holds, must be gained at all costs, and, as 
be warns his disciple, the cost is no light one: 

All men have matter of sonow: but most q>edally he 
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feeleth matter of sorrow that knowcth and fceleth that he 
is. All other sorrows in comparison witli this be but as it 
were game to earnest. For he mav make sorrow earnestly 
that knoweth and feeleth not only what lie is, but that he 
is. . . , This sorrow, if it be truly conceived, is full of holy 
desire: and else a man might ne\er in this life abide it or 
bear it. For were it mit that a soul vv'cre somewhat fed with 
a maimer of comfort by iiis right working, he sliould not 
be able to bear the pain that lie hath by the knowing and 
feeling of his being. ^ 

The more he becomes conscious of himself as 
self, the greater the obstacle will appear to be between 
him and his God, as this obstacle is the self. It is 
that self and God which have to be thought together. 
The whole point of seeing one’s own self is that 
when once this has been done, and the self is seen 
and felt as a separate entity, then it is possible to 
do things to and with that self. If God cannot be 
called down from heaven, the self can be lifted 
up to him. Therefore when the author has become 
conscious of his self as a separate entity, he dis- 
engages himself from that entity, and places it in 
the hands of God : 

Bear up thy sick self as thou art unto gracious God as 
he is, without any curious or special beholding to any of 
all the qualities that belong to the being of thyself or of 
God, whether they be clean or wretched, gracious or natural, 
godly or manly. It mattereth not now to thee, but that thy 
blind beholding of thy naked being be gladly borne up in 
lustiness of love to be knitted and oned in grace and in spirit 

* P. io6 (cb. xliv). 
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to the precious Being of God in himself only as he is, without 
more.* 

But so strong is his hold on God, and so firm is his 
conviction of God and the self as belonging together 
that the opposite process is equally possible : 

Take good, gracious God as he is, plat and plain as plaster, 
and lay it to thy sick self as thou art.* 

The Epistle of Privy Counsel^ from which these 
quotations are taken, was written for the express 
purpose of guiding the disciple and no one else; 
if others should be able to profit by it, well and 
good; but it is not written for them. 3 Having said 
this explicitly the author seems to think that he has 
guarded himself sufficiently against hostile criticism, 
and in the Epistle we find him much more daring 
and boldly stating his innermost convictions. The 
Epistle of Privy Counsel is almost entirely taken up 
with the theme of offering the self to God. It is as 
if the author felt that his disciple was within reach 
of the highest experience, and that it was therefore 
incumbent on him to do what in him was to lead 
the disciple to taste and see for himself. But in 
doing so he also reveals the changes his own experi- 
ence had undergone. Even the experience of the 
naked intent of the will is changed. The phrase 
denotes no longer a stretching, forward-reaching 
attitude, gathering the whole personality. The 

* F* % IWld, 3 P. 179, 
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personality has by now become a whole, conscious 
of itself as such, and the naked intent is an offering 
of it to God ; 

This naked intent, freely fastened and grounded in very 
belief, shall be nought else to thy thought and to thy feeling 
but a naked thought and a blind feeling of thine own being : 
as if thou hadst said unto God within thy meaning: “That 
that I am, good Lord, I offer unto thee, without any looking 
to any quality of thy being, but only that thou art as thou 
art without any more.”' 

This experience is the final one before the goal 
is reached, and as such it presupposes all the earlier 
stages: The naked intent, as described in the 
Cloud of Unknowing with its consequent experi- 
ences of the dart of longing love, made the mind 
free to form a series of necessary connections; and 
thus conative experience, combined with thought, 
revealed that there was no deep gulf between man 
and God. The truth of this conclusion was then 
proved through the experience of the oneness of 
the soul and God. But the result on the mystic was 
only to make him conceive of a still straiter oneness 
than that which he had at first contemplated. The 
necessary connections formed in his mind out- 
distanced his conative experience, and in doing so 
they prepared the way for further experiences. He 
discovered he was a self, and though he knew 
cognitively that that self was God, the conative 
experience was lacking. On the cognitive side the 
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union was already existing, on the conative side it 
had yet to be gained : 

That that I am Lord, I offer unto you^for thou it art.^ 
The self can now offer itself up to God ; 

“That I am and how that I am, as in nature and in grace, 
all I have it of thee. Lord, and thou it art. And all I offer 
it unto thee. And thus shalt thou knittingly, and 

in a manner that is marvellous, worship God with himself. 
For, that that thou art thou hast it of him and he it is.® 

In the experience here given, the self and God 
are no longer seen as two terms that have to be 
brought together. Having felt that he is, the author 
shifts the focus of his attention to God. The “I” 
says “Take me” — not my soul or my heart or my 
love, but me. And gradually, corresponding to the 
wholeness and depth of the self, the taking is done. 
The self having offered itself to God, at last knows 
that it is God’s. Having turned itself, it is turned; 
having given itself, it is given. Everything that was 
personal and me and mine has been given away. 
It has been givetiy it has not been renounced or cast 
out; it has not even been relinquished — renunciation, 
casting out, relinquishing belong to earlier stages 
and deal with parts of the self which it condemns, 
and therefore annihilates. The self is not thus 
annihilated. That which the mystic gives is his 
self, when that self has become purified and whole; 

* P. i8x> ^ * Pp. 190, X95. See bIdo 187, 188-90, 313-14. 
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it is a self which is at one with God. And the God 
to whom he offers it is the God who has taken the 
place of his soul. It is the God who is his innermost 
self, though that self is for the time felt as standing 
only in an external relation to the whole self. The 
necessary connections which w'ere once formed 
still hold good; they are in the background of the 
mind, ready to take possession, when their w'ay 
has been prepared. The preparation is the offering 
of the self to God. 

The experience of offering the self to God gives 
the mind a new set of data on w'hich it may work, 
and enables it to see one more necessary connec- 
tion: What is offered unto God is God’s; when 
therefore my self is offered, it ceases to be mine 
and becomes God’s. 

But — and here comes the connection with its 
forward leap — can anything belong to God which is 
not God ? The mystics give the same answer to that 
question, but the way by which they arrive at their 
answer differs according to the different languages 
their minds have been taught to speak; and the only 
reason why they can give their answer is that they 
have become one with their own self: love and 
strength, patience and pity are no longer in them; 
they are themselves. ^ 

* Of course only a very slender knowledge is needed for drawing 
the connection. A mystic may not need more than St. Paul’s words that 
God shall be all in all in order to see that God cannot be all in all, unless 
he already is so in some sense of the verb to be, which the mystic then 
proceeds to explore. Or the mystic may start from the words of Plotinus 
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The author of the Cloud of Unknowing was a 
medieval Christian mystic, and his mind therefore 
spoke in the scholastic terms of his day. From the 
answer he gives, we may reconstruct his reasoning 
process somewhat like this: In God there are no 
accidents, he is pure substance. His attributes, love, 
mercy, strength, wisdom, being, etc., are himself. 
If my self, my love and longing, my thinking and 
striving, my strength and weakness, my hunger 
and thirst, and what I do with that hunger and 
thirst, in short my whole self, is God's, then, unless 
it is one with the substance of God, is the substance 
of God, it will be accident; and the unity of God 
will be broken; for one is he who has, and another 
is that which he has. The very idea of possession 
introduces diversity. God has my self, it has been 
given, and it is given, I know that; and I also 
know that God is one and indivisible. Therefore 
God must be my self. I, if I think of myself from 
God’s point of view (which the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing did not do) am an attribute of God; 
but that is only another way of saying (what the 
author did say) : God is your self. 

He is thy being, and in him thou art what thou art, not 
only by cause and by being, but also he is in thee both thy 
cause and thy being. And therefore think of God in thy 

that only like can know like. If he is in earnest with that sentence, it 
will lead him far. For a modern Catholic equivalent of these necessary 
connections see, for instance, R. H. J. Steuart, Temples of Eternity 
(Xxmdon, 193 x), pp« 30-a. 
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work as thou dost on thyself, and on thyself as thou dost 
on God: that he is as he is and thou art as thou art; so that 
thy thought be not scattered nor separated, but oned in him 
that is all ; evermore saving this difference betwixt thee and 
him, that he is thy being and thou not his. . . , Look up then 
lightly and say to thy Lord, ‘*‘That that I am. Lord, I 
offer unto thee; for thou it art.”^ 

Surely the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. 

The mystic having become a whole and a self 
must necessarily discover that God is his self, for 
his desire does not let him rest satisfied for long, 
until he has reached that point. As the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing says: 

He is even meet to our soul by measuring of his Godhead; 
and our soul is even meet unto him by the worthiness of 
our creation to his image and likeness. And he by himself 
without more, and none but he, is sufficient to the full, 
and much more, to fulfil the will and the desire of our soul. 

. . . Insomuch that one loving soul alone in itself, by virtue 
of love, may comprehend in itself him who is sufficient 
to the full — and much more, without comparison — to fill 
all the souls and angels that may be.^ 

What God is in himself we are not told. Might it 
be because he is the self that is to be, casting its 
shadow before the self that is, and thus luring it on 
to give it existence within the confines of space and 
time.? It takes the whole universe to draw out the 
whole man; but it takes also the whole man to draw 


» Pp. i8i~2. 


Pp. 14-15 (ch. iv). 
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out the whole universe. Therefore the author is 
right in considering the naked intent the substance 
of his work. Everything else is given to man, the 
naked intent alone he can strive to possess, but it 
is also that which alone enables him to see what it 
is he has really been given. That alone can make 
him whole and ready to meet the whole. 

God is the self, the mystic discovers, and he goes 
on to discover that God is also the universe; he is 
all that is — a settled place that abides for ever. 
The mystic vision is a vision of this, and his union 
is a union with it. He still lives by desire, as we all 
must, but it is a desire of that which he has. He is 
filled, and his cup is brimming over, and he knows 
it. He has “run into unity,” where good and evil, 
happiness and suffering, strength and weakness, 
heaven and earth, cease to be many and contrary, 
and become one. He has hid his heart in the heart 
of God, and therefore he lives in the world. 

The mystic life, we are assured on all sides, is not 
easy; there is a price to be paid, and that the heaviest 
price which can be demanded of a frail human 
being. “He who loves God, must not expect God 
to love him,” said Spinoza; “God is love,” said 
St. John, and the mystic knows that both were' 
speaking the truth. God as lover, as friend; as the 
omnipocent ruler of the universe, with a plan for 
each, caring for each, lending strength to each 
according to his need, has disappeared. There is 
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no ever-present divine being on whom the mystic 
can rely to set things right, and to whose eternal 
sight all things are good. And if asked why, the 
mystic will only answer that God is not like that; 
God is not a person among other persons. God is 
his self, and when that self grows weak and falters, 
W'hat then.? “All things work together for good to 
them that love God.” Not it seems because God 
takes the things into his hand, and turns them round 
for the ease of his children, but only because the 
mystic himself lays hold on them, and uses them 
for his own purposes. It is the mystic himself who 
must labour to create good out of evil, as we all 
do when we make the best of a bad job. But in 
doing so, does the mystic do it in his own 
strength or in God’s.? The question is meaningless 
to him. He himself was certainly fully present in 
the act of creation and struggling, but in retrospect 
he may well wonder; “If it be I indeed, whence 
doth this knowledge and power soar up in me.? 
And if it be thou, whence comes this powerlessness, 
this weakness.?” The mystic has to learn the experi- 
ence of the God-self not only in contemplation and 
moments of mystical experience, but also through 
the experience of God as self overcoming and 
actively meeting all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

The experience of God as the active self can 
only come gradually, and it is entirely dependent 
on what life brings with it. God and the mystic are 
one, and God and he grow together; and until 
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life has done its worst, he has no conception of 
how strong he is. He can only hold to the daily 
strength by faith, until experience teaches him 
that it is always his, even in his moments of 
greatest weakness. 

But in the meantime, and all through life, the 
mystic discovers the God who meets him in his 
fellow-men, and who reveals himself in nature. 
The love of the mystic for his friend, and the love 
of the mystic for nature, are therefore of an intensity 
and depth which is commensurate only with his 
love of God ; and if he fails to find a friend, and is 
immured in a big city, then the very stones will 
cry out. This experience of God in the world does 
not come to the mystic in its fullness, until he has 
had the final mystical experience. Only when he 
has seen God as his own self, can he see God as 
the self of another, and thus learn what human 
love really means, and what human beings really 
are, and thereby gain a new vision of the reality 
of which he is a part. 

In the mixture of unreflective experience and 
thought we find that which constitutes mystical 
knowledge. Without the immediate experience there 
would be no sure data on which thought could work, 
and the knowledge gained would be mere specu- 
lation, lacking in both certainty and fruitfulness. 
Without thought no single experience would lead 
to others transcending it, and the height at which 
the experience becomes self would not be reached. 
ia6 
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— Credo ut intelUgam is the axiom of students of all 
departments of knowledge; it is only the mystic 
who adds, iutelligo ut sim. 

This account of the knowledge a mystic possesses 
might suggest that his knowledge is the outcome 
of a dialectical process, and not so very mystical 
after all ; and in a sense this is true. The conclusions 
to which the mystic comes are the results of thought 
at work upon its world ; they are answers to questions 
set by the facts the mystic observes on his journey. 
His mind selects and fastens on the material which 
is relevant to his subject; and he “happens” to 
remember it at the right moment, in the same way 
as a scholar “happens” to remember his. He likewise 
sees the significance of a detail; but why the appa- 
rently insignificant event or sentence should be 
so charged with meaning remains a puzzle, until one 
day it fits into his problem and helps to solve it. 
It is not until the mystic has enough data that 
necessary connections are set up. The mystic may 
languish and go wrong by drawing premature 
conclusions, or by not getting the necessary data. 
His data come to him through life, and life alone 
furnishes the foundation for his building; but the 
actual building depends on what he does with his 
material, and how he uses the foundation in the 
plan of the whole. 

He is a mystic first of all because he has that 
in him which can turn a certain amount of know- 
ledge and experience to unsuspected use, and make 
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it surpassingly greater and more fruitful. And 
secondly, he is a mystic because he has that in him 
which can lay hold on what he has thus built and 
transform his phenomenal self in accordance with 
its pattern. The two capacities must be found 
together and must work together before the true 
mystic is born. He can never arrive at the conclusion 
that reality is good and one, until his real self has 
become good and whole. But it is not required that 
he should be perfect; sins, the mystics reiterate, do 
not divide from God. What is demanded is that his 
willing should be set in the direction of the good. 
The magnetic needle points to its pole, however 
much it may tinkle when shaken. “For not what 
thou art, nor what thou hast been, doth God regard 
with his merciful eyes; but what thou wouldst be.” 



Chapter 6 
LOVE OF GOD 


The writings of many mystics have made us familiar 
with the soul’s love for God, and his for the soul; 
we know passages impassioned by the descriptions 
of their exchange of love, an “I and you” between 
God and the soul. But there is nothing of this in 
the Cloud of Unknowing. The author had not had 
the experience of God loving him as a human lover 
might love him. This is so different from the mystic 
life as normally described that, as we shall presently 
see, it even raises the question whether the author 
was a mystic at all. If we want to account for the 
difference between the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing and many other mystics, we must turn 
to his idea of God. If we ask the author w'hat that 
was, he will answer ‘‘I know not.”* 

The author was well versed in the treatise of 
Dionysius the Areopagite On the Divine Names. In 
this treatise Dionysius urges that God is entirely 
beyond the conception of man : God is super- 
essential, suprapersonal, supersubstantial ; all we 
can say or think about him is nearer falsehood than 
truth. From which the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing very sensibly seems to have concluded 
that then we had better say and think nothing. 

* P. 23 (ch, vi). 


1 
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Since we cannot envisage God in any way, do not 
let us try, is his conclusion. He was under no 
temptation to fashion himself an image of God; 

And for this reason it is that I bid thee put down such a 
sharp subtle thought, and cover him with a thick cloud of 
forgetting, be he never so holy and promise he never so 
well to help thee in thy purpose. For why, love may reach 
to God in this life, but not knowing. And all the while that 
the soul dwelleth in this deadly body, evermore is the sharp- 
ness of our understanding in beholding of all ghostly things, 
but most specially of God, mingled with some manner of 
fentasyj for the which reason our work should be unclean, 
and unless more wonder were, it should lead into much 
error. ^ 

The author tells us again and again that his 
love is blind, his intent naked, God is hid by the 
cloud; that he wants God as he is in himself. And 
this, I take it, is why the author’s experience never 
took the form of God loving him, God showing 
him his deep secrets, God imparting untold virtues 
to his soul. It is God himself the author wants to 
comprehend, and he is emphatic on this point : 

Lift up thy heart unto God with a meek stirring of love; 
and mean himself and none of his goods.* 

But now thou askest me and sayest: “How shall I think 
on himself, and what is he?” Unto this I cannot answer 
thee, except to say: “I know not.” 

For thou hast brought me with thy question into that 
same darkness, and into that same cloud of unknowing^ that 
I would thou wert in thyself. For of all other creatures and 

• 33 (A. vHO- » P. II (ch. iii). 
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their works — yea, and of the works of God himself — may 
a man through grace have fullness of knowing, and well 
can he think of them; but of God himself can no man think. 
And therefore I would leave all that thing that I can think, 
and choose to my love that thing that I cannot think. » 

Of course it is not possible for a human being to 
love that which to all intents and purposes is a 
negation, a nothing, something which has no place 
in one’s thought. Nor is the author trying to do 
the impossible. He is so steadfast in his refusal 
to think of God as the possessor of attributes, in 
order that he may be able to affirm something 
which he at first cannot clearly see, and which he 
later has discovered may be known, but not dis- 
cursively thought of. He does not want to think 
of, or to think about, God, because he wants to 
think God : 

And one thing I tell thee, that everything that thou 
thinkest upon is above thee for the time and betwixt thee 
and thy God. And insomuch thou art the further from God, 
that aught is in thy mind but only God.^ 

This may be paraphrased by saying that the author 
wants God to be that wherewith he thinks. And 
the same holds good mutatis mutandis about all the 
other attributes of God. God is his attributes, he 
is love, wisdom, goodness, beauty; that is why it 
is so misleading to think of him as having these 
attributes and using them in intercourse with man. 

> P. X3 (ch. vi). See abo pp. 24-5 (ch. vii). * P. 22 (ch. ▼). 
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But unless a man is any one of these things 
himself, his knowledge of them will fall far short 
of the truth; it will be theoretical knowledge with- 
out any understanding of their essence. Superficially 
it looks as if we had a vicious circle : unless a man 
loves, unless a man is good, he will not know what 
love and goodness are; and it is not until he knows 
them that he can be good and loving. How can 
he whose love is so inadequate, and whose goodness 
is so shot through with badness, then rise beyond 
it.^ It is the difficulty of all self-transcendence, and 
life teaches us constantly that there is a way out 
of the circle. The author has seen this. He refuses 
to think of that which he can think, and thus avoids 
the danger of fastening it on himself as the ideal; 
instead he turns his conation in the direction of 
iffiat which he feels to lie beyond. Progress is pos- 
sible not so much in virtue of what he knows, 
though that forms the basis for future knowledge, 
as because he is dissatisfied with his present pos- 
session, and can, however dimly, see something 
better and more complete. We attain to any know- 
ledge we may have by saying, “no, there is some- 
thing wrong” for long enough, and by following 
what is right in that which we already possess for 
long enough. 

Self-transcendence is moreover possible because 
we do not live in a world consisting merely of one 
person, and that ourself. Nor did the author, a fact 
wlkldl|.,i»U8t not be forgotten. “We live not merely 
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by desire,” it has been well said, “but by admira- 
The author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
must, even like us, have met goodness in the woi'ld 
far surpassing his own, which he only half under- 
stood at the time, though his heart went out to it; 
he had read books written by other mystics, and 
must have felt that his author had seen and known 
something which he could not as yet see, and did 
not as yet know; and which he therefore puzzled 
over and kept his mind open for. And on the 
strength of those experiences, and on the strength 
of his own negations, he refused to think of “the 
kindness and worthiness” of God, and instead he 
“lapped and folded” in one word the seen and the 
unseen which drew him as the goal of his love 
and being. 

But can one love anything so vague, and can it 
satisfy the heart’s desire.^ Can there, above all, be 
any contact with it.^ If this is what God means, is 
God then not merely an ever-receding goal, a name 
for the unattainable, and not the God who is love.? 
The practical answer should have become clear 
from the preceding chapter; the theoretical answer 
is given in the last phrase. Love does exist, and is 
not a fleeting goal, if only we could see it and grasp 
it. Arid an olyect may have a conative clearness far 
in advance of its cognitive clearness. But even if 
this is granted, it still seems open to doubt whether 
any contact is possible with this God who is love, 

* J. H. Muirfaead, Tie XJtt of (London, 1928), p. 97. 
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and whether he is able to satisfy the mystic’s desire. 
Some writers would say that he was not : 

The lover wants evidence that his love is reciprocated, 
and in so far as he finds experimental evidence that God is 
communicating with him he is a mystic, and the practices 
and exercises that he undertakes in order to further this 
communication constitute the Mystic Way. Not only must 
there be, as the mystic contends, a way, but there must also 
be an object which will satisfy the needs of the heart — ^a 
personal being who loves and is to be loved. 

To love God is not necessarily to be in direct contact 
with him. The winning of such contact or communion in 
this life may even be denied or discouraged : 

We need not bid, for cloistered cell. 

Our neighbour and our work farewell, 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 

This is non-m)^tical religion. But there have always been 
souls who claim that the barrier may be transcended. ^ 

The above passage raises two questions which 
arc of the utmost importance for an understanding 
of mysticism; Firstly, Is it reciprocation of his love 
the lover wants? and secondly, Would there be no 
communicating with God, if God was not a personal 
being who told man that he loved him ? Let us take 
the first point first. 

Human experience seems to testify that there are 

* E. J. Thomas, “Modern Indian Mysticism” in Thi Quest (October 
Z9a7}, Tol. xix, p. 14. I may add that I differ with the second para* 
graph of this passage. In so far as anyone loves God there will be direct 
hie God may not be the God of the creeds. 
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types of love which do not want an answer of 
reciprocating love. By way of illustration I may 
begin by giving a quite trivial incident which comes 
in some form or another to most children, when 
they say that they hve something. In my case I 
first stumbled over the word when I said that I 
loved the novels of Sir Walter Scott. I was told 
that I was not to say so. The answer to my why 
was that I was not to love them because they were 
inanimate, and therefore they could not love me 
back. The answer to the next why was that as they 
could not love me, they were unworthy of my love. 
But I did love them, and they did do something 
for me, of that I was sure. Of course I did not 
puzzle out into words what that something was, 
the assurance was enough; but now I should say 
that they had made me participate in the life that 
moved in their pages; they had admitted me to a 
larger world, in which mathematics, and bread and 
butter, did not seem important, and truth and honour 
and integrity did, and that I was the better for living 
there. And that was their answer. Well, that was 
only the love of a child for a book. But let us now 
turn to another type of love, the love of a mature 
personality .* 

I lived for some years on the ridge of Highgate, in North 
London, and often walked alone, or with a friend or student, 
the mile and a half to Parliament Hill, from which, on a 
clear day, one sees London spreading southwards across the 
Tham es Val iev towards the heights of Blackheath and 
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Epsom. One June evening I went there with Mr, Justice 
Brandeis, who had just arrived from New York. He looked 
for some minutes at London and loved its modestly planned 
houses and the touches of green that indicated the many 
open squares. “Here,” he said at last, “is a city for men and 
women to live in, and not for machines or giants.” In each 
of us, as we looked, love for London flowed in one stream 
with the emotions which constitute the “public spirit” of 
a modern social reformer — ^pity and hope for those who 
live and will live in our crowded streets, the aesthetic sense 
of beauty, and the craftsman’s preference for order and 
efficiency rather than confusion and waste. * 

Neither of these two men could well be accused 
of being a sentimentalist or an idle day-dreamer, 
nor of lack of psychological insight; and London 
is not “a personal being who loves and is to be 
loved;” and yet the two reformers surely did not 
turn away empty-hearted. “Love seeketh not its 
own,” said St. Paul, and yet it gets an answer. The 
above passage indicates where we are to look for 
the answer. To make it a little clearer let us try 
to substitute “its” for the “our” of Wallas’s last 
sentence, and see what happens. Something, it is 
quite obvious, goes wrong with the feeling-tone. 
The change of pronoun has, as it were, cut London 
apart from the two reformers; it and they are 
standing over against each other like two walls; 
we have divorced what the love that flowed towards 
Lcmdon had welded together. The change is too 
slight to carry the whole weight of this; it gives 

CSfriHua WaUui, (Londoo, 1934), p. s|. 
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a mere suggestion of it, but the suggestion indicates 
what had happened. The two men had identified 
themselves through their love with London; its 
good was their good; which is merely another way 
of saying that their life had been extended beyond 
themselves. The adequacy and beauty of what they 
saw were theirs; the pain and wrong were theirs 
too, but their love could penetrate beneath even 
that, and see what London needed to make it a 
better city. They could set their seal upon that, 
uniting themselves with it, and feel that this was 
what they were admitted to help into being. 

The answer to love which is given in both illus- 
trations is union with something beyond the lover, 
and, clearly seen in the last instance and dimly seen 
in the first, the power to give shape and form to 
that which has extended its life to the lover. “To 
serve,” as John of Salisbury said, “the understanding 
of things.”* Perhaps the mystic who says that he 
wants God and none of his goods is right in the 
interpretation of his own need. To discover this 
we must look more closely at the experience of 
union.* 

The experience of union comes in many ways 

* This is his description of the work of Abelard: “He [AbelardJ did 
with passion, what Augustine would have done [f.r, desired to be done] in 
all things, that is rerum intellecHd ser^Aebat — he served the understand- 
ing of things.** guot ed from H^n Wad^ll, ‘yphnjjf Salisbury** in 
Essays artA Studies by Members of the En^sh (Oxford, 1928), 

wl. xiii, p. 40. 

a Throughout what follows I am heavily indebted to the note to 
Chapter vii of Dr. Wodehouse*8 The Presentation of ReaUty, 
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and on many difFerent levels of life. One instance 
may be seen in a skater, gliding swiftly over the 
ice in big, beautiful curves. He has given himself 
up to the laws of rhythm and balance; he has 
become so pliable to them that they can express 
themselves in him in all their intricacy without 
meeting any resistance. He is in tune, in union, 
with the laws that work themselves out in him. 
They have taken possession of him, and carry him 
along in their way. But on the other hand, he is 
the consenting, willing party, and therefore he feels 
his mastery over them. A sudden impulse, a sudden 
stiffening of muscle, and he has brought a whole 
new set of laws into being, and the curve becomes 
a circle. He falls, and the spell is broken, because 
he has broken the laws he wanted to express. But 
so long as he was under their governance and in 
tune with them, he had been carried beyond his 
usual mode of living, and had been admitted into 
the life and movement of laws which were ordinarily 
beyond him.* In rowing, in all good team-work, 
we find this experience of union with something 
other than selves, by which selves are carried beyond 


X How close the union is, and to what an extent the man takes part 
in the life and movement of laws ordinarily beyond him, may be gathered 
from the fact that under th^ influence a redistribution of fluid pressure 
takes place to the inner walls of the several vascular systems of the body 
—-the laws do literally express themselves in his body, and the man is 
literally living on another plane of life for the moment. See Havelock 
Ellkb Stsidhs in the Psycholdgy of Sex (Philadelphia, 1903), voL iii, 
pp. 45-^* 
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themselves, and through which they find union 
with each other as parts of one whole. 

When we move from the physical to the mental 
level of life, we find the miracle of two minds 
working in union with each other, and carrying 
each other further. What happens it is difficult to 
say; it is not the experience of a good discussion 
with give and take, and argument capping argument. 
Least of all does the union come about through the 
two looking into each other; a “personal” touch, 
a turning of the thought in the direction of the 
other to see what he thinks, shatters the union, as 
impurity of heart shatters all good things. For the 
union to be possible, the two must look in the same 
direction, will the same thing and not each other, 
and, above all, their minds must be governed by 
the same object. Then the union will stand round 
them. Or, as I have heard someone describe this_ 
experience, “There are not two persons at all, 
between us we have created a third; and in him 
— or is it, in it.^ — ^we are one.” 

Wherever we find union, we find this impersonal 
element present. It is as if the barriers of personality 
and individuality could only be broken down by 
that which is impersonal and universal. Or we might 
say that wherever union is felt, it comes through 
our minds or bodies, or both together, responding 
to and grasping, incorporating, the principle or 
law with which and through which union is 
established. 
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With this in mind we may return to the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing. If he wanted to know 
God as he is in himself and obtain union with him, 
he could not, we now see, have done anything better 
than to refuse to think of God as a personal being. 
But if we want to understand his experience, and 
explain the union as far as we can, we must dive 
beneath the author’s negations, and translate his 
practice, of which he tells us, into the theory which 
he did not formulate, though he came very near to 
doing so. How near he was may be gathered from 
his own words: 

“Keep, my son,” he saith, “this law and this counsel,” 
in the which all the commandment and the counsels, as 
well of the Old Testament as of the New, be verily and 
perfectly fulfilled, without any special beholding to any one 
singularly in itself. And on otherwise is not this manner 
of working called a law, but for it containeth in it fully all 
the branches and the fruits of the law. For if it be wisely 
looked, the ground and the strength of this working shall 
be nought else but the glorious gift of love, in the which 
by the teaching of the Apostle all the law is fulfilled : Plenitudo 
legis est Slectio^ “the fullness of the law is love.” 

And therefore when thou art made thus perfect in thy 
working, both within and without, then shalt thou go 
trustily grounded in ‘grace, the guide of thy ghostly way, 
lovely lifting up thy naked blind being to the blissful being 
of thy God, the which be but one in grace, although they 
be diverse in nature. “And the foot of thy love shall not 
stuaoable,”* 


* Pp. 198, *99. 
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What the author did in practice may be quite simply 
summarized by saying that he tried to walk in the 
law that was set before him; and that that law was 
love or goodness in its widest sense, and all through. 
Next we must with the author cease to think of 
God as a personal being, and be in earnest with 
the definition that God is love, goodness, beauty, * 
and then see what that implies. 

It is only mocking nominalists and those who 
misread their Plato who are under a temptation 
to say that love is a substance, and thereby relegate 
it to the phantasmagoria of the human imagination. 
The author did not do so; he treated love in practice 
as being a law, and therefore, when we want to 
discover the theory underlying the practice, we must 
substitute the category of law for that of substance. 
When we do this, we discover that we have debarred 
our mind from making any pictorial presentation 
of subject and object, of love and man, standing 
over against each other, in vain trying to think them 
together into oneness without losing one through 
absorption in the other. Further we know how the 
knowledge of a law comes through a knowledge 
of the particular laws that make up the whole; of 
how over and above all particular commands and 
theorems we see and formulate as occasions arise 

* It may not be immediately clear that because God is love, thez^oie 
love is God. We are more familiar with the saying that love is divine. 
But as we are here concerned with perfect love t^ argument holds good. 
God is his attributes, and each attribute, being perfect, includes in 
itself all the others. 
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stands the law, and that, having worked for suffi- 
dently long and sufficiently earnestly with the 
particular instances, we get the feel of the law into 
our mind and body. Acting naturally, from our 
self, we discover that this is not pnly an expression 
of ourself, but of the law that governed the self. 
We know the object perfectly, because its law has 
become that wherewith we think; or, as Eckhart 
would say, we act without a why. The deed or 
thought or word is necessary, inevitable, as it always 
is when one is expressing a law in the material that 
belongs to it — as the musician’s note, the skater’s 
angle of body, the sculptor’s trace of a line, the 
nurse’s touch of a pillow, the mechanic’s handling 
of an engine. We can trace it from the simplest 
“knack” of how to fit things together, the lucky 
hand under whose care flowers grow, the mathe- 
matician’s calculations, to the most exalted forms 
of love and goodness. The material comes alive in 
the hands that handle it, be it a lump of clay, a 
bundle of records, a big city, or a human being, 
because he who touches it is one with the law it 
is meant to express. But there is no tendency for 
the law and the self to be absorbed one into the 
other. Only, when a man has thus expressed his 
self, he may realize that in doing so he has also 
expressed the law; that the law and his self are one, 
though they are also distinctly two. 

The scholar who turns his back on his writing- 
desk, and says defiantly to the world at large that 
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he is not a machine for turning out books, is 
asserting that his self is greater than the object 
whose law was on the point of ruling that self; and 
his defiance is due to the fact that he had been near 
the point where the two would have become one, 
and the half of him which could not enter into the 
union would have been lost. The self can only be 
satisfied when it expresses something which is 
greater than the whole self; where, in the act of 
expressing it, the self transcends itself, and creates 
a new self. The realization of this act of self-trans- 
cendence, of the new self thus created, is the 
mystical experience proper. In seeing the new self 
the mystic sees the expression of the law of love 
or goodness, and he sees it as his self. Therefore 
the old self falls away, and he becomes the new 
self, which he is. And in that moment he sees and 
feels the moving of the law within him, and his 
moving within it. 

He has been admitted into a larger world with 
which he is in the most intimate sense one; he has 
seen the wedding of the particular and the universal, 
knowing it in himself. He is not only one with all 
that is good and fair, he is the living expression 
of it; its bearer in this world of time and space — 
no wonder that he babbles and stammers, and seems 
blasphemous perhaps even to those who have taught 
him that God became man in order that man might 
become God. 

The mystic affirms that God still becomes man, 
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and that man does become God. “He is thy being.” 
If he reiterates, “But you are not His,” it is to 
safeguard further presentations. If the God within 
him could not keep him from forgetting them, the 
very bird sitting on its branch might remind him 
of what it was. The law is not only distinct from 
all its presentations, it is also wider and inexhaustible 
by them all. In himself, and apart from love, the 
mystic is just nothing; though he also knows that 
without him, willing and consenting, love would not 
be presented in that particular part of the universe 
which is he. “We are,” said Eckhart, “as necessary 
for God as God is for us” — ^which should be quite 
humbling enough for anyone. 

But still the initial question seems to press on: 
How can there be an experience of union with love, 
where there is no activity of loving ? It seems only 
to have made the question still more insoluble to 
have stressed the fact that love is not a substance, 
but a law. We may perhaps get some help by 
summarizing the chief characteristics of the mystical 
union: It is an experience of God; of a law express- 
ing itself in the nature of the mystic as his own 
self. It is short, hidden, scarcely discovered until 
it is past. It does not come until the mystic is one 
with God. For all these reasons I should say that 
the contemplative experience of union is brought 
about through a heightening of self-consciousness, 
which is dependent, as all such heightenings are, 
on tho attainment of a new level of life, of a new 
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self. The mystic becomes aware that he is not any 
longer moving within the same system of laws; he 
is different from what he was; and in becoming 
aw'are of this, he also becomes aware of that which 
causes the difference, of the law of love or goodness 
within which he now moves. It is an awareness of 
love as such, and not of any particular instance of 
it — particular instances must wait for concrete 
occasions in order to show themselves. 

It might, however, be objected that though a 
heightening of self-consciousness sounds sensible 
enough, therefore it does not follow that there is 
any genuine experience of love. The experience 
might just as well be due to the phenomenal self, 
taking a last view of the real, emerging self, before 
departing; or it might be mere feeling. “Feeling 
is the beginning, and it is the source of all material, 
and it forms the enfolding element and abiding 
ground of our world.”* There is no such thing as 
mere feeling; it develops and unfolds its content 
as we contemplate it, though it dies in the unfolding. 
The mystical experience is in itself a feeling, but 
it is not a bare feeling at the lowest end of the scale 
of experience. It is the feeling that comes after the 
whole scale has been traversed, and it is therefore 
a synthesis of all that is known and seen. The 
moment when the self becomes aware of the feeling 
as such, is the moment when it unfolds its content, 
becomes articulate, cognitive, and must in becoming 

X F. H. Bradleyi Essqj/s on Truth and Reality (London, 19x4), p. 420. 
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so take on a form or a garment, be it only a garment 
of words. “To put on Christ,” “to clothe the feeling 
of thyself in the feeling of God” both point to the 
same experience of moving in and out and expressing 
something larger and eternal with which the self of 
the experient is one: 

There entered into me a me forgot in thee. Then I had 
a higher sight, a higher will, a higher understanding. I found 
in me all things forgotten, my own self forgotten and 
awareness of thee God alone. There came in me a vision 
of thy eternity and a sense of thy felicity, and I found 
m)/self simply gazing upon thee. I found m3^1f in nature 
just like thee, I found myself in nature one with thee, 
I found myself let into thy eternity and found that all thy 
bliss thou hadst poured into me. I found myself with thee 
being thy being. . , 

We have here the mystical experience in its full- 
ness, the self finding itself in that which fills it to 
the full. If I have called it a law, it is only to make 
clearer how it is that the mystic can be the being 
of God, and yet remain a self, and attain union 
without absorption. “But,” to continue the quota- 
tion from F. H. Bradley, “feeling is not that world, 
and it is not the criterion of Reality. The criterion 
for each of us is that system of developed content 
which we call true and good and beautiful.” The 
mystic sees and feels his oneness with the system. 
He does not think of any criterion, because he 

I Master Edchart, Works (tr. C. de B. Etuis. London, 1931), vol. ii, 
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receives it abundantly through his active experience. 
The proof for the skater if he doubted his experience 
of the law of rhythm and his oneness with it, w'ould 
lie in his skating; the proof for the mystic lies in 
his active experience. The law he has seen does 
work in him and through him, and he does its work. 
Any evidence he might want of reciprocation he 
gets through this. The relation is even from the 
first not unilateral. If the basis of religion is the 
“lifting of the heart to something thought of as in 
its own nature worshipful, and the identification 
of oneself with it in thought, will, and affection,”* 
then the answer comes back immediately in the 
form of the worshipful calling and drawing one, 
inviting one into union with it. “If I shall say thee 
sooth, let God draw thy love up to that cloud.”* 
Love gets its answer in union, and gets through 
union its need for creation satisfied to the full. Love 
itself lays the necessity upon the mystic of making 
a new self, and a new world in which it may rule 
unhindered. 

The mystical love of God does not seek for 
reciprocating love; and from time to time the 
mystics try to make this clear by giving another 
name than love to their love of God; it is caritas, 
it is platonic love, amor intellectualis Dei. The 
words become degraded, and lose their meaning, 
yet the experience is quite familiar in humbler 
spheres. The reformers’ love of London was surely 

* J, H. Muirhead, op. dt., p- 94 * * P. 35 (ch* «)• 
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nearer to the love of God which the Cloud of 
Unknowing shows, than was David Copperfield's 
love of Dora. 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing tells us 
that the love of God satisfies him to the full. In 
one passage he hints at his love for his friends. * 
God can satisfy the mystic to the full, because God 
is not kept apart from the world, inhabiting a heaven 
of his own. Having seen God as his self, the mystic 
can see him in all things as their real being. God 
is not only immanent in the world, he is incarnate 
in the world. Hence the mystic loves as no other 
person dares to love; and hence we find the friend- 
ship of mystics for each other of an intensity and 
kind which is not found elsewhere. The impersonal 
element brings union and freedom from fear and 
ensuing possessiveness, while the personal element 
with its union informs the love and gives it a body 
and substance lacking to the love of God “as he 
is in himself” under the form of unity. The lover 
does need to be loved; and God will do even that 
for him, if only he will seek him where he is to be 
found. 



Chapter 7 

THE MYSTIC WAY 


So far we have followed the development of the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing from the time 
when first he discovered in himself a striving and 
a want, until the time when he gained his heart’s 
desire and became one with Grod. We should there- 
fore b}' now be in possession of an example of “the 
Mystic Way.” If, however, we compare the life of 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing with the 
life of other mystics we see what large gaps there 
are in his development: He does not seem to have 
had any experience of utter desolation or abandon- 
ment by God; of fear and awe of the holy; of relapse 
from the life of union; of austerities and aridity; 
of any alternation or rhythm; and so far from con- 
tinuing the practices of meditation and self-examina- 
tion he seems definitely to have given them up. In 
view of modern findings on the subject the absence 
of rhythm in his life is perhaps the most striking. 
Two quotations from the works of modern psycho- 
logists will show to what an extent rhythm has 
come to be regarded as an essential aspect of the 
mystic life : 

. . . the religious consciousness is as rhythnaic in its action 
as any other aq)ect of the human mind. The truth of this 
is confirmed by the experience of nearly every reli^ous 
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man and woman whose religion is something more than the 
performance of conventional acts and the acceptance of a 
conventional creed 5 and the more intense one’s religious 
experience the more is its rhythmic nature likely to be felt. 
The mystic life as a rule oscillates from time of inner emo- 
tional warmth to periods of outer activity or even of emotional 
“dryness.” And, not to speak of the mystics, all those who 
have known what it means to be “on the heights” in any 
sense or to any extent, know also that one cannot remain 
there long,* 

Professor Hocking deepens this conception and 
divorces it from '‘the simple ebb and flow of our 
‘animal spirits,’ ” while he shows at the same time 
the necessity and principle of alternation : 

God and the world belong together — neither is anything 
without the other: but from this true generality it no more 
follows than in . . . practical matters that God and the world 
can yet be best known and won together. . • . God and the 
world • . . must be worked in with one another forever: 
forever they must be pursued in alternation, . . , 

With the idea of God one loves the world j and then with 
the idea of the world, one loves God again, and the two 
loves, or ambitions, are of one substance, though they involve 
alternations in the history of the empirical will. . . • 

Each aspect of life apart from its alternation becomes a 
mechanism. And the whole of human existence falls into 
two phases, work and worship; the domain of duty and the 
domain of love, respectively. 

Any ^ven moment of life must choose between two 
goods, psychologically incompatible. On the one hand, the 
peace of the hermit, the silence of the forest, the exaltation 
of sacrifice, the mightiness of simplification and unity 

’ I* B* TJk Cmscimswss (New York» Z9ax), p. 166. 
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, . . the vision of God. On the other hand, the variety and 
stress of life, the zest of common ends, the mastery of means 
. . . the pride of creativity and self-possession. But there is 
a better choice: namely the choice of both. For the life of 
each is that it may lose itself, from time to time, in the life 
of the other.* 

Rhythm and alternation are then essentia! aspects 
of the Mystic Way; and they seem to show them- 
selves in two different ways and on two different 
levels: In the interior life so-called, as a swinging 
of the pendulum between fervour and dryness, 
between vision and blindness; and in the outward 
life as an alternation between world-flying and world- 
seeking, world-negation, and world-afflrmation. 

The lacuna; in the author’s experiences seem 
certainly to call for a detailed consideration. Before 
we enter upon this, it might, however, be well to 
consider the conception of a mystic way. The con- 
ception itself is largely due to the systematizing 
work of modern theologians, psychologists, and 
philosophers: the different ways described by the 
mystics themselves become, when scientifically 
considered, only one way, in all essentials the same 
for all mystics. It has consequently come to be taken 
for granted that in order to reach union with God, 
or Nirvana, as the case may be, a man has to pass 
through certain experiences; and that, however 
original he may be, and however ignorant he may 

« The Meaning of GeJ in Hitman Experience {Yak, 19x8), pp. 407, 
4x4, 4x6, 4x7. 
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be of the work of his predecessors, he does but 
follow the same way as they. The way of the Budd- 
hist monk, of the Islamic sQfi, of the Christian 
mystic, and of the Jewish prophet, is, when allow- 
ances are made for diversities of speech, essentially 
the same. So much is this felt to be the case that 
one modern writer even feels justified in producing 
a map of the way.* 

The sameness of the Way may even be pushed 
further. It is not only the Way which is essentially 
the same for all mystics, but the goal is also the 
same. Whatever theology or metaphysic the mystic 
may have had at the outset, by the time he has 
reached union his theology will have changed, and 
we find a metaphysic common to all mystics. Their 
general tendency is, as William James says, towards 
optimism and monism.* 

It seems astonishing that men of so many dif- 
ferent climates and ages, so differing in intellectual 
and volitional ability, should all travel by one and 
the same way, and should all arrive at essentially 
the same metaphysic ; that there should be no essen- 
tial difference between Plato and St. John of the 
Cross, between Angela of Foligno and Gotama 
Buddha. And it is still more surprising that the 
knowledge which the mystics attain should be static, 
the same for all. Is there, when it comes to the 
point, no progress in mankind’s knowledge of God, 

t TiUyiurd, 
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is the human spirit ever intent on self-betterment, 
self-transcendence, forever doomed to remain at the 
same level, to start from the same point and reach 
the same goal? I know of no better answer than 
that which is provided by an attentive reading of 
Professor Muirhead’s Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics, 
or, if a more definitely religious book is preferred, 
World Intangible by Fr. R. H. J. Steuart of the 
Society of Jesus. These two books show that the 
knowledge which the mystics gain is not static; 
that it grows in the same way as other knowledge 
has grown down the ages, and that it is, as the 
writing of these books prove, also disseminated 
and made common property in the same way. But 
whether the mystics use the old words and phraseo- 
logy of their religion, or whether they discard them, 
depends not in the first instance on their own 
thought; it depends much more on the state of 
thought of their age, and on their meeting with this. 

The reason why scholars are able to present the 
Mystic Way as essentially one way, and why they 
are able to sum up the metaphysic of the mystics 
as essentially one, is that they, rightly, choose their 
mystics from among the best, and hence there will 
be less error to cause diversity. The terms used are 
also kept very wide, which is another reason why 
it may be said that the mystic experience is essen- 
tially the same for all. Once we begin to go into 
detail, we do find diversity. All mystics must pass 
through a stage of purgation, and all mystics know 
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the experience of being at home in the world and 
in unity. But the growing insight of humanity 
deepens the purgation as it deepens the world and 
the God with whom the mystic becomes one, “What- 
soever is received is received according to the mode 
of the recipient.” 

As the Mystic Way followed by the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing differs in some essential 
respects from the prevalent idea of the Way, I shall 
in this and the following chapter consider his way 
somewhat more in detail as a way, noticing and 
explaining where I can in what the differences 
consist. There will necessarily be some repetition 
of what has been said in previous chapters; but the 
question is so interesting that I hope it will justify 
the repetitions. 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing does 
not directly describe the first stage of the Mystic 
Way, the one that is commonly known as the stage 
of jpurgation. Throughout his book we find, how- 
ever, scattered remarks and warnings of various 
kinds, which are sufficiently numerous and suffi- 
ciently clear to enable us to see how he prepared 
himself for his “work.” 

He had, so he says under the form of an injunction 
to his reader, done 

all that in him is, and hath done long time before, for to 
able him to contemplative living, by the virtuous means of 
active Uvii^.^ 

* 3-4 (eh* 9* 
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This is the foundation for his contemplation, and 
from this he passed on to the next means: 

There be means in the which a contemplative prentice 
should be occupied, the which be these: Reading, Thinking, 
and Praying , . . these three be so coupled together, that 
unto them that be beginners and protiters — but not to them 
that be perfect, as men may be here — thinking may not well 
be gotten, without reading or hearing corning before . . . 
God’s work, either written or spoken, is likened to a mirror. 
Ghostly the eye of thy soul is thy reason; thy conscience 
is thy visage ghostly. And right as thou seest that if a foul 
spot be in thy bodily visage, the e}'e of the same \'isage may 
not see that spot nor learn where it is, without a mirror or 
the teaching of another than itself: right so ghostly is it. 
Without reading or hearing of God's word it is impossible 
to man’s understanding that a soul that is blinded in a habit 
of sin should see the foul spot in his conscience. 

And consequently, when a man seeth in a bodily or 
ghostly mirror, or learneth by other men’s teaching, where- 
abouts the foul spot is on his visage, either bodily or ghostly : 
then first, and no sooner, he runneth to the well to wash 
him.* 

This is all the author demands as the stage of 
purgation. It is to him distinctly a preparatory 
stage: the grosser sins are rubbed away through 
the process of virtuous active living and meditation, 
but the root and ground of sin is not destroyed, 
nor are virtues acquired. It is contemplation alone, 
**the naked intent of the will,” which makes a man 
virtuous. The author is emphatic that his prepara- 
tory stage is indispensable; and his emphasis is 

X Pp. (ch, xxxv). 
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fully borne out when we come to consider what has 
been effected through his active virtuous living and 
meditation. 

In order to live a virtuous life actively in the 
world the author would have had to conform to 
the standard set by the best in the society around 
him. This would provide a training both for his 
will and for his intellect. However little he knew 
it, he had chosen to live up to the highest he could 
see; and at first this would mean conformity to 
commandments and precepts, given by parents or 
teachers. As he grew up, he would learn what he 
would have to do if he wanted to be a good boy — 
he would learn what it meant to speak the truth, 
to do one’s duty, to be kind and well behaved and 
brave; to think and speak and act in a certain way, 
not always because that was what he at the moment 
felt inclined to do, but because father or mother 
or teacher said so. Even if it was not directly pointed 
out to him, he would thus come to the conclusion 
that this was the right way of behaving, and that 
goodness consisted in this. But the commandments 
or precepts would not be given him only in the 
form of copy-book saws and verses to be learnt by 
heart; they would be given him in connection with 
particular instances. “To do what in one is,” the 
phrase he uses so often, might meet him for the 
first time when he tried to wrestle with a refiactory 
t»t of wood in the carpenter’s workshop, and it 
srOoM^not turn into a boat, and he would be on 
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the point of leaving it to go out to play some other 
game. And the same sentence would meet him again 
when he had to compose Latin verses, and felt 
inclined to write something somehow, and go out 
to play. He would be told that he was not to lie, 
but that he should be truthful; and yet one day 
he would be told to suffer fools gladly, and “not 
to omit to laugh at the funny brother’s stories during 
recreation time;” and he would have somehow to 
reconcile the two commandments. Thus he would 
discover that both truth and kindness were rather 
larger and deeper than he had thought at first, and 
that the superficial literalmindedness of the child 
would have to be outgrown. He would, in short, 
through particular instances learn universal prin- 
ciples, and through trying to apply them and regu- 
late his conduct by them, he would gain a deeper 
knowledge both of them and of their interconnection. 
His mind would not only acquire a content, it would 
also acquire the habit of working with that content, 
of questioning and proving, of thinking about the 
good. From being educated by others, he would 
set out to educate himself. 

Concurrently with this training of his mind would 
go a training of his will. He would soon learn that 
in order to do what is good, one has to sit loose 
to one’s own momentary inclinations; that the desire 
for goodness was really on another level than the 
desire for pleasure, and that the more he thought 
of the sunshine and the gteen fields the more difii- 
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cult it would be not to leave his Donatus for them. 
He willed that which was good, and he learnt to 
make his mind assist his will by giving room for 
the right thought and by excluding that which was 
bad. He could therefore pass on his experience to 
his disciple with authority: 

For one thing I tell thee: that whoso weigheth not, or 
setteth little by, the first thought — ^yea, though it be no sin 
unto him — that he, whosoever he be, shall not eschew 
recklessness in venial sin.* 

Through the virtuous means of active living the 
author would thus acquire a habit of doing what 
he considered to be good, implying detachment 
from everything the moment it seemed contrary to 
the good; he would also acquire a system of laws 
within which his mind worked, and which regu- 
lated his conduct more or less habitually, with more 
or less necessity for thought. In this way he would 
gradually learn how to apply the commandments 
he had absorbed. But he would also know that there 
were many things which he could not understand, 
that the virtuous active living was like living from 
hand to mouth, with falls and lapses, and that these 
lapses were not always brought about because he 
went contrary to his own best convictions, but rather 
because these convictions were not good enough. 
His “wretchednesses” seemed to him in retrospect 
to be mostly due to ignorance.* He would have 
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outgrown giving vent to anger, have outgrown 
jumping about with impatience, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth would no longer appeal to 
him as a reasonable procedure; but for all that he 
felt sinful. He wanted to think; and he retired into 
solitude to medimte. And all his former experiences 
of virtuous active living, his sins and his good deeds, 
his repentance and his joy, retired with him. He 
began to make over the contents of his mind. He 
had now a certain number of facts to go upon; 
but they were scattered, unco-ordinated, and had 
not as yet yielded up their meaning to him. 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to say with 
any degree of certainty what happened to the author 
during the period of meditation, and in which way 
he meditated. The rigid scheme of meditation 
elaborated by Ignatius Loyola had not as yet been 
invented; medieval meditations were much looser, 
and on the whole it must be said that very little 
guidance in the art of meditating was given during 
this period; but people were trained to think, and 
to think for long stretches at a time, and subtly. 

When we want to know the author’s way of 
meditating we must empty our minds of all we 
usually connect with the word meditation, and keep 
as close as possible to his own descriptions. The 
thinking, he says, should at this stage be: 

Good ghostly meditations, and busy beholdings unto a 
man’s own wretchedness with sorrow and contrition, unto 
the passion of Christ, and of his servants with pity and com- 
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passion, and unto the wonderful gifts, kindness, and works 
of God in all his creatures, bodily and ghostly, with thanking 
and praising. I 

And he gives in another connection an example of 
these meditations : 

He that is thy deadly enemy, if thou hear him so affrighted 
that he cryeth in the height of his spirit this little word fire, 
or this word out: then, without any regard to him for that 
he is thy enemy, but for pure pity in thine heart stirred and 
raised by the dolefulness of his cry, thou riseth up — yea ! 
though it be about midwinter’s night — ^and helpest him to 
quench his fire, or to still and rest himself in his distress. 
Oh, Lord ! since a man may be made so merciful by grace, 
to have so much mercy and so much pity of his enemy, 
notwithstanding his enmity, what pity and what mercy shall 
God have then of a ghostly cry.» 

The mind is 

occupied with the subtle conditions of the powers of thy 
soul and their workings in ghostly things, as be vices or 
virtues, of thyself or of any creature that is ghostly and 
even with thee in nature, to that end that thou mightest 
by this work learn to know thyself and further thy perfection.3 

It is not easy to meditate in this way, as he tells his 
disciple, but it is a necessary stage for most people 
if ever they are to reach contemplation,4 

Though these excerpts are few they provide us 
with everything we may want to know about the 
author's way of meditating. 

* P. 31 (ch. viii). 

8 Fp. (ch. landi). 
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The excerpts show us first of all the means by 
which the author came thoroughly to hate his 
wretchedness and all vices; thus he acquired a 
distaste and disgust for perpetuating his sins, which 
might counterbalance any attractions they might 
have in themselves; The remembrance of them 
made him know and feel what he was — a wretch 
most foul. He accepted that verdict as being “a 
true knowing and feeling of himself as he was;” 
but, as we ha\'e seen, his common sense did not for 
long let him rest in contemplating his sins. The 
‘‘and then lift up the heart to the love and goodness 
of the Godhead” was never very far from his 
thoughts. It is this which is the chief point of his 
meditations. When we compare the only meditation 
he has given us with the general descriptions he 
likewise gives, we see how one is an instance of the 
other. Meditation on the goodness and mercy of 
God started from concrete instances; what he 
thought of was goodness and mercy, or any other 
virtue, as exemplified in and particularized by him- 
self or others.* Because these various acts and 
thoughts all embodied principles in varying degrees 
of perfection and imperfection, and with varying 
degrees of clearness, and because they struck upon 
a mind who through virtuous active living knew 
the “feel” of the good, they could reveal their 
meaning. But the author was doing more than 
meditating upon the various virtues in isolation. All 

X See for an instance quotation on p. 157 above. 
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the virtues he referred to God, and, as he points 
out himself, the attributes of God are his essence.^ 
Because he saw this, he was saved from conceiving 
any one of the virtues as narrowly bounded by any 
other, or by any of the commandments or principles 
he had learnt. His standard in appraising any single 
virtue would be the whole realm of virtues in so 
far as he knew it. Through the conflict and clash 
arising out of his own imperfect knowledge of each 
he would learn to change his conception of the 
separate virtues and make it nearer the whole. Till 
at last he grew tired of thinking about the attributes 
of God, and wanted to think of God — ^and the cloud 
of unknowing stood thick and heavy above him. 
His striving to penetrate the cloud showed him a 
new mode of thinking; he discovered what it was 
to contemplate. He had found his “work,” the 
naked intent of the will. But he also discovered that 
however much meditation on the attributes of God 
might help at earlier stages, for the purpose of his 
work it was worse than useless. Therefore he set 
himself to eradicate it.* Meditation, cognition, was 
a necessary foundation for his conative work. 

We may now sum up what the preparatory stage 
did for the author of the Cloud of Unknowing: 
Virtuous active living gave him detachment and 
being morally right, in the sense that he could be 
sure oF his will to do the good, cost what it might; 
it gave him also some experience of doing the good, 
Pf « Pp. 25-6 (ch, vii). 
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some practical insight. His meditation changed this 
practical insight into a reasoned conviction, and 
gave him an intellectual knowledge of the good. 
His mind which before had worked in fits and 
starts, trying to apply rules and commandments to 
concrete situations as they arose, now discovered 
for itself the principles underlying the rules and 
actions; he himself subsumed particulars under 
universals, and saw how the universals worked 
themselves out in the particulars. At last his in- 
tellect became governed by the universals, and the 
particular situation would be pregnant with its inner 
meaning and suggest to his mind its principle and 
with that its own completion. 

The effortful willing and doing of that which was 
good was thus changed into a sight of the good; 
and the author saw how much more was demanded 
than he had at first imagined. Having steeped his 
mind in the attributes of God, these attributes took 
possession of it, and, apart from concrete situations, 
they showed themselves to him as a whole, con- 
tained in the one word God. Therefore he was able 
to use that word as a guiding thought in the conative 
part of his work. Having re-created his intellect he 
began to re-create his will in accordance with it. 
This was possible because his central will was already 
set on that which was good. 

As we have seen the author claimed that his work 
alone destroyed the root and ground of sin and 
made a man virtuous. It did so because it was 
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through it that the whole of him was gathered up 
into union with his central striving and deepest 
insight. His will, which before had been exercised 
in gaining detachment from lesser goods, was now 
set on gaining attachment to the good, until the 
day came when he discovered that it really was one 
with the good in all its forms, and that evil was 
no longer a possible alternative. He had become 
“meeked under the chief cause.” 

We have now considered the earlier stages of the 
Mystic Way as described by the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing, that is to say the stages commonly 
known as purgation and illumination. We must 
now consider the aspects of them which have been 
omitted. If the author had not mentioned these 
aspects at all, it might plausibly be argued that 
he took a knowledge of them for granted, or relied 
on his disciple to discover them for himself. But 
as the author is so intent on giving his disciple a 
complete description, and as he moreover mentions 
some of these aspects in his book, the argument 
hum silence does not hold. We must conclude that 
the author had not had these experiences. 

The first omission occurs during the stage of 
pxirgation. The author seems never to have practised 
austerities ^d mortifications; and he even goes so 
tar as to discourage them. The reason for this is 
twofold: Pirst, he di scovered th a t his mind worked 
better wlien^iie w^wel l than when he Wjw lOOf;^ 
«ttcoiidlf» lii that siniblness is not 
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destroyed by so outward a means as bodily austeri- 
ties. Its home is in the mind, and not primarily in 
the body: 

I say not that thou shalt continue ever therein [in his 
work] alike fresh, for that may not be. For sometimes sick- 
ness and other disordered dispositions in body and soul, with 
many other necessities of nature, will hinder thee full much, 
and ofttimes draw thee down from the height of this working. 
But I say that thou shouldst c\'ermore have this w'ork either 
in earnest or in game; that is to say, either in act or in will. 
And therefore for God's love beware of sickness as much 
as thou well mayest, so that thou be not the cause of thy 
feebleness, as far as thou mayest. For I tell thee truly, that 
this work asketh a full great restfulness, and a full whole 
and a clean disposition, as well in body as in soul.^ 

When he discovered that God will be loved by body 
and soul as seemly is, and reward them their meed 
together, he would be effectively cured of all han- 
kering after austerities, if he had ever had it. 
However, his mind seems to have been so set on 
doing that which in him was that all training in 
detachment, all need for self-assertion and self- 
abasement came to him not in their first crude forms, 
but through schooling himself to do that which he 
saw to be good in the common round of virtuous 
active living. Further, he did not begin to think, 
until he was prepared for it; and through thinking 
over his own experiences he discovered that the 
cause of sin is not to be found in the body, in any- 

* P. loi (ch, xli). Cp. p. 41 (ch, xii). 
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thing positive, but in ignorance, in negativity; and 
he set himself to eradicate it accordingly, and advised 
his disciple to do the same thing: 

Do on then fast, I pray thee. Look now forwards and let 
the backwards be. And see what thou lackest and not what 
thou hast; for that is the readiest getting and keeping of 
meekness. I 

For ofttimes it befalleth that lacking of knowing is cause 
of much pride, as me thinketh. For peradventure, if thou 
knewest not which were perfect meekness, thou shouldst 
ween, when thou hadst a little knowing and a feeling of 
this that I call imperfect meekness, that thou hadst nearly 
gotten perfect meekness ; and so shouldst thou deceive 
thyself, and ween that thou wert full meek, when thou 
wert all belapped in foul stinking pride. And therefore 
travail busily about perfect meekness; for the condition of 
it is such, that whoso hath it and while he hath it, he shall 
not sin; nor yet much after. » 

These quotations lead on to the next point that 
has to be considered somewhat more in detail, the 
author ^s attitude to sin. He had the experience of 
hatred and loathing of the self; he had seen himself 
as sin, and he had cast it out from his being. And 
from that time he was free. He mentions his faults, 
his wretchednesses, his ignorances, but we do not 
find him accusing himself of sins, nor of writhing 
under his own sinfulness and guilt : 

Do on then, and travail fast awhile, I pray thee, and suffer 
meekly the pain, if thou mayest not soon win to these devices. 

» P. xo (cb. a). 

« P* 47 (cb. kit}. See also pp. 48 (cb. av}» 57--S (cb. xiz). 
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For truly it is thy purgatory. And then when thy pain is all 
passed and thy devices be given by God, and graciously 
gotten in custom: then it is no doubt to me that thou art 
cleansed not only from sin, but also from the pain of sin. 
I mean from the pain of thy former special sins, and not 
from the pain of the original sin. For that pain shall always 
last on thee to thy death day, be thou never so busy. Never- 
theless it shall but little trouble thee, in comparison of the 
pain of thy special sins.^ 

And therefore get this gift [the gift of his work] whoso 
by grace get may: for whoso hath it verily, he shall know 
well how to govern himself by the virtue thereof, and all 
that belongeth to him. He should well discern, if need were, 
all natures and all dispositions. He should know well how 
to make himself like unto all that conversed with him, 
whether they were customary sinners or none, without sin 
in himself. 2 

Although the author might have quoted St. 
Augustine’s “Love, and do as you like” in support 
of his teaching, it is contrary to the teaching usually 
given by the Church to its members; and the heat 
with which the author writes suggests that he had 
been troubled by objections to his teaching: 

Let be your manly objections, ye half-meeked souls, 
and say not in your reasonable tracing that such a meek 
and an utter forsaking of the keeping of a man’s own self 
(when he feeleth him thus touched by grace) is any tempting 
of God, because ye feel in your reason that ye dare not do 
so yourselves. No, hold you content with your part, for it 
sufficeth to the saving of your souls in active degree. And 

* Pp. 82-3 (ch. xxxiii}. 

» P. 129 (ch. liv). Cp. p. 102 (ch. xlii). 
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let other contemplative souls alone that dare. And muse ye 
not, and marvel ye not of their words and of their worfo, 
although ye think them passing the course and the common 
judgment of your reason. Oh, for shame! How oft shall 
ye read and hear, and neither give faith nor credence thereto ? 
I mean the thing that all our old Fathers have written and 
taught us before, and the thing which is the flower and the 
fruit of all Scripture.* 

In the author’s attitude to sin there are three 
distinct thoughts. The first and most startling is 
his conviction of freedom from sinning and from 
guilt. Let us see how this can be understood and 
explained in modern terms. 

By sin the author understands first of all “the 
lump of sin, none other thing than thyself,” and, 
as we saw in Chapter 3, it was this he did away 
with once and for all. Through the experience of 
perfect meekness he further succeeded in destroying 
“the root and ground of sin.” The phrase suggests 
that the author wanted it to signify that from which 
evil tendencies spring; the context shows, however, 
that it signifies that which makes evil tendencies 
troublesome; it is, in other words, the bad will. 
Sut it is the bad will which the author has been 
busy shearing away through his work. When there- 
fore a stirring of sin rises in him, it is felt as being 
something which comes upon him — ^the fiend has 
done it — and against which he himself turns. In 
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turning against it, he is definitely one with all that 
is good; he is on its side, fighting its battle, and 
because he knows that God is stronger than evil, 
he also knows that victor)' is his. He need not be 
troubled, but is free to use all his energy to trans- 
form the sinful stirring. The sinful stirring, it must 
be noticed, is a stirring, a rising, not a temptation, 
nor a sin. 

The distinction between a stirring of sin and a 
temptation is not often drawn, but it is an important 
distinction, which changes the whole experience. 
A temptation is a temptation, and as such it is 
troublesome, because it finds a response in the mind 
into which it comes. But this is not the case with 
a stirring of sin. In order to see the difference 
between a temptation and a stirring of sin, we must 
distinguish between the sin and the person. Let us 
say that the stirring of sin which came to the author 
was the desire to go on writing his book, when he 
knew well enough that he ought to go and visit 
his parishioners. There is no doubt that in this case 
he likes the sin (staying where he is to finish the 
passage); but there is as little doubt that he dislikes 
it QUA sin. If he had not trained his whole mind to 
uo mat which was good, and if he had not had the 
violent experience of sin in a lump, the stirring 
might easily have appeared in the form of a tempta- 
tion. It would then have come into his mind as, 
“I like staying where I am — ^is it so necessary to 
visit my parishioners to-day?” and so on. But 
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because he had deep in his nature acquired a counter- 
balance against any sin, the thought would not 
appear in consciousness as an isolated idea; it would 
bring with it the further thought, “staying where 
I am is one of the things that ought not to be.” 
The contact with the ought would have been made 
immediately. We can say that the act in itself, apart 
from its context, was liked; but as no act existed 
in isolation in his mind, the total situation had no 
attraction for him; the stirring of sin would find 
no response. His character had become set and 
determined from inside. The ought inherent in the 
good once it is seen had ceased to be an ought 
with a possible alternative, and had become a must 
without any alternative. If an alternative should be 
suggested to him from outside, it would be felt not 
as a genuine alternative, where choice might come 
in ; but as an impossibility, a thing empty of meaning. 
Temptation had ceased to be temptation; sin had 
been killed indeed. 

We may, however, enquire what would happen 
if the stirring of sin was the stirring of something 
which is ordinarily conceived as evil in itself. Would 
the author not in that case by experiencing the 
stirring have proved himself the sinful creature he 
really was? The answer is that as yet he himself 
would be neither good nor bad. The evil would be 
in him; but we should surely be taking a superficial 
view if we went on to argue that as the evil arose 
witUn the skin that guarded his body, therefore it 
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was part of his self. He had orientated that self 
towards all such things as are good, and the evil 
would therefore be a foreign element; it would fall 
on the side of the not-self. It would strike against 
him as a sudden twitch of pain might do. It would 
be something that came upon him, and under which 
he suffered.! 

Every thought has, as we know, to pass through 
a critical stage in which its life or death is deter- 
mined by the self. The stage occurs when the self 
becomes conscious of the thought, and thus is 
enabled either to consent to it, identifying itself 
with it, or to deny it and keep it on the side of 
the not-self, to be dealt with. The threshold of 
consent, as Professor Hocking calls this critical 
stage,* is dependent for its strength and value on 
the self-consciousness of the individual, and on his 
having a more or less well-defined system of ideas 
which governs him. The system ensures through 
its integrity that a new thought will be examined 
and not admitted unthinkingly into the self, while 
at the same time, having a character of its own, it 
also ensures that anything out of keeping with that 
character will have to be transformed if it is to gain 
admittance. We must in order to develop keep an 
open mind, but if we are to develop harmoniously, 
our mind must not be too open. We must prove 
everything. Through his meditations the author 

* See pp. 201-2. 

a The Self^ Its Body^ and Freedom^ pp. 64-S. 
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obtained a total system of ideas which, by the 
working of the naked intent, also became the system 
of the movement of his will. Any new feeling and 
any new thought which arose in his mind would 
therefore have to give an account of itself to this 
system; and if it was to gain admittance into the 
self, it would have to be congruous with the system. 
As moreover this total system of ideas was fairly 
clearly defined and had a character and feel of its 
own, anything out of keeping with it would imme- 
diately be felt as new, and thus put the self on its 
guard. So long as evil remained evil it could not 
be assimilated and gain a place in the self. 

We might imagine three different ways in which 
the author might attempt to deal with a stirring of 
sin. Let us for the sake of example say that he 
found in himself hatred for another person. He 
might first of all in the time-honoured language of 
religion try to cast his burden upon the Lord, and 
say, “This is a sore burden to me, take it, Lord, 
for I cannot bear it; I suffer under it, and I offer 
up my suffering to thee. Grant me patience to abide 
still until this tyranny be overpassed.” But this way 
would be blocked to him. He had experienced union 
with God; and God, as God, could not carry a 
burden of evil; it was God as he who suflfered, and 
who wopld have to carry the burden. But even this 
would Qot be possible: to acquiesce in the hatred 
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abiding which he gave a lodging-place in his mind; 
even if the hatred was there only on sufferance, it 
would still be there. If he did choose to live with 
it, even if only for a time, he would have to modify 
his mind. As it was, his mind had no room for 
hatred, and naturally he did not desire to make any 
room for it. Hatred was one of the things that 
ought not to be; and the whole of him, following 
his usual habit of thought, would rise up and add, 
“And therefore it shall not be.” 

The author might then trj' another way of escape 
and say, “This is evil, and I will have nothing 
whatever to do with it. It does not belong to me, 
and it shall not belong to me. I cast it out.” But 
if he was a sufficiently strong character, and the 
evil was strong enough, and not a passing fancy or 
a result of hetero-suggestion, he would find that 
he did not even wish to say that. The whole situa- 
tion would tell him that that was not the right way 
of dealing with it. The hatred had a deeper meaning, 
and it was present not to be crushed, but in order 
that he might bring out its real meaning. He would 
have to make it into that which it was not, but 
which it had it in it to become. The hatred had laid 
a burden upon him ; but not the burden of crushing 
it, nor the burden of carrying it, but the burden 
of transmuting it from hatred to that particular kind 
of love which is called love of one’s enemy. And 
his work enabled him to undertake the task: 

I say that he shall be made so virtuous and so charitable 
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by the virtue of this virork, that his will shall be afterwards 

as specially directed to his foe as to his friend, his stranger 

as his kin. . . . Nevertheless, in this work he h h no leisure 
to consider who is his friend or his foe, his kin or his stranger 
. . . in the time of this work shall all be equally dear to him; 
for he shall feel then no other cause but only God. So that 
all shall be loved plainly and nakedly for God, as well as 
himself. I 

His innermost strength would come out to meet 
his need, and meet it with the positive direction of 
all true strength. 

The hatred could at last be taken up and borne 
by him, because it was no longer hatred, but the 
love which can only grow out of hate. And when 
the struggle was over, he might well look back and 
wonder, Was it really he, weak, shrinking, suffering 
creature who had accomplished it? He had acted 
from inner necessity, taking up the burden his own 
nature laid upon him, when it made him unable 
to live together with hatred, and he had in that 
struggle acted with his whole self. Therefore in the 
midst of all the tumult he would have an experience 
of oneness; and on looking back he would call it 
oneness with God. God, he would find, was so 
present a help in trouble that his presence was not 
even noticed, until his redemptive work was done; 
and the oneness would be so close that even reflective 
thought could not disentangle it — God and man 
are one.* Or we might say that the author’s medi- 


* P|)* 70-1 (ch. scsnr). 
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tation on love and wisdom, and his conscious 
stretching out towards them, had made them an 
integral p*. t of his self. They were available when 
he needed them; but the condition for their presence 
was that he should place no obstacle in their way 
by refusing to think of that which alone could call 
them forth. But as they were part of himself they 
came unnoticed, naturally and inevitably. Oneness 
with God meant not only the joy and satisfyingness 
of contemplative union; it issued in the far deeper 
joy of doing God’s creative work.* The mystic 
might not be able to change water into wine; but 
in his oneness with God he could change hatred 
and anger and despair into love and pity and 
courage. And having done that he would be freed 
even from the burden of carrying it. He could 
safely assign it to oblivion. God in him had changed 
the burden into one which God alone would bear. 

The strength of will and self-knowledge demanded 
for recognizing the hatred for what it was, and for 
what it might become, could only be gained through 
his work, and they justify the claims he makes for 
it.* He who possesses this work, which is union 
with God, has therefore with it acquired the virtue 
of wisdom and of practical insight. It is a virtue 
which is founded on good character, and the elements 

* We do not know what the author’s active work in the worJd was 
beyond the writing of his book. That he also did this in the experience 
of unity we can hardly doubt. His stress on the quotation “without me 
ye can do nothing” points strongly that way, 

> See quotations above, pp. 166-7. 
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of which consist in an understanding of the ultimate 
laws of the universe, a right conception of the ends 
of human life, and the intelligence and practical 
knowledge of men which will secure that the right 
means are chosen to further these ends. 

The foregoing account of the stages of purgation 
and illumination should have made it sufficiently 
clear how the author acquired that virtue. What if 
surprising is not that he should have become wis^f, 
but that his wisdom should govern him as a habi . 
that it should enable him to trust to his own innt. 
standard >without any searchings and questioning, 
about the rightness of the decisions at which he 
arrived. But it must be noticed that the virtue is 
dependent on the work for its continuance, and that 
it is only gradually that it becomes a habit. 

Union with God means in practice that the self 
is undivided and knows both in theory and through 
active life the working of the law of God as the 
working of itself. The self will therefore be deter- 
mined by the law, but not as something extraneous 
to it which it imposes upon itself, but as self- 
determined. The contemplative experience of union 
made the author discover that any break with the 
law would be a break in the unity of the self. Union 
was therefore to him an experience which happened 
once and for all, and which once achieved could not 
aga in be lost. It brought with it a new “feel” oi 
ytrjking within the law of God; and it was this fe|* 
he coiikl use as. a cri^^p;^ Oneness did not mak«L 
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him know the working of the law in all its details; 
but because the law is consistent throughout, his 
criterion would always hold good. When he was 
faced by a new situation and had to work out its 
latent goodness, he could do so surely and safely 
so long as he used his criterion and brought all 
before the bar of the whole self. In these cases he 
would have to go mostly by feeling, by faith. When 
he goodness had been worked out, he might, 
jiowever, think about it, and through generaliza- 
ftions find out a new part of the law. The knowledge 
gained would mean a deeper understanding of the 
•law of the universe, and lead to a deepening of his 
union with God. His experience of union was once 
and for all; but that would not exclude further 

* Some readers may, perhaps, find it easier to understand the way in 
which the law within which he worked could afford a criterion by 
comparing the description here given with the description given by 
Bernard Bosanquet of self-feeling : 

. . if you are in a sense alive to what goes on in the awareness 
and creations of the mind as a focus of experience, it is an indirect 
awareness through indications furnished by harmony or discord 
evident in the immediate experience or feeling, which feeling is always 
the mind's foundation and the accompaniment of all its endeavours. 
Satisfaction, harmony, and the reverse become known through the 
general self-feeling which accompanies the consideration of certain 
objects, or of certain trains of ideas. The subject, while it is subject, 
cannot be before us as an object. But it betrays the success or failure, 
the smoothness or the jarring of its operations, through the feeling 
which is its index .” — The Meeting of Extremes in Modem Philosophy 
(London, 1921), pp. 24-5. 

must be xemembered that the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
id attained union with God, before he was able to work within the law 
‘ God, and use it as his criterion} and union means literally oneness. 
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revelations of that with which he was one. He had 
entered on his heritage, but it was only gradually 
that he could find out in detail how rich and good 
that heritage was. Each finding would mean a new 
experience of union, whether active or contemplative, 
enriched by the new knowledge and deepened by 
the old.* 

But there would be one condition for thus working 
in this work : the self would have to be fully awake, 
and wholly present. It would have to have so much 
self-knowledge as to know when it would be liable 
to forget and leave out half of itself, becoming 
inadequate to judge, losing its normal insight. And 
all that would also be part of the law, and would 
have to be discovered through experience, as all the 
rest. Union with God would only keep the author 
safe so long as he remained fully within that union. 
From the description of the feeling of his own being 
we can see that he gradually learnt how to keep his 
whole self within the union. 

* Purgation and illumination, w thus see, survive in the unitive life 5 
but they are radically dilFerent from what they were before the experience 
of union. 



Chapter 8 

THE FEELING OF ONE’S OWN BEING 

The phrase “the feeling of one’s own being” is 
used both in the Cloud of Unknowing and in The 
Epistle of Privy Counsel to cover two different 
experiences. There is first the experience of one’s 
own being (or self) as sin, and with that we have 
dealt. But secondly there is the experience of the 
feeling of one’s own being pressing between the self 
and God. When he wrote the Cloud of Unknowing 
the author w'as convinced that this feeling would 
last throughout life.* By the time he came to write 
The Epistle of Privy Counsel he had, however, 
revised his opinion; and it must be supposed that 
he had done so in the light of his own experience. 
The following is what he told his disciple about it: 

For although I bid thee in the beginning because of thy 
boisterousness and thy ghostly rudeness, lap and clothe the 
feeling of thy God in the feeling of thyself, yet shall thou 
after, when thou art made by continuance more subtle in 
cleanness of spirit, strip, spoil, and utterly unclothe thyself, 
that thou mayest be able to be clothed with the gracious 
feeling of God himself. And this is the true condition of a 
perfect lover, only and utterly to spoil himself of himself 
for that thing that he loveth, and not admit nor suffer to be 
clothed but only in that thing that he loveth; and that not 

I P. 44 (ch. xiii). 
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only for a time, but endlessly to be enwrapped therein in 
full and final forgetting of himself.* 

After the experience of union the author had 
three distinct experiences of the being of himself; 
The experience of union itself, in which God and 
the self were one. An experience in which all thought 
of God and self was in the background of his mind, 
giving its tone to life, but not distinctly or over- 
poweringly experienced. And finally the experience 
of the feeling of his own being as coming between 
God and the self, making him unable to find God 
as self. The last experience came when the author 
was not fully working in his work; when he some- 
how had gone contrary to the law of his own being. 
In these moments the self and the law that governed 
the self had fallen apart. So long as he sinned, he 
had, even while sinning, two selves, the good and 
the bad will. When he sinned he therefore knew 
what it was he ought to do: there was a better self 
to which he could turn. But after union a break 
with the law of God would not be caused by the 
bad will, and thus there would not be a better self 
to lay hold on immediately. He would be able to 
feel that he had transgressed, but would not be able 
to see why. He wotild be blind, left with his own 
being; and he would have to see in order to regain 
Hs hold, at the very moment when he would be 
least capable of any sight. Only experience could 

S P* Z14* 
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teach him how he was to find out what was wrong, 
and until he had found it out there would be no 
help for him. He would have to interpret his own 
feeling of wrongness as at the very beginning of 
his work he had to interpret his own feeling of 
restlessness and desire. When the feeling had been 
interpreted, and he had discovered where and for 
what reasons he had gone wrong, he would see his 
own being doing the wrong, apart from God 
wrecking his law. The shame and disgust which 
the author felt would be something far stronger than 
sorrow for sin. 

Sins are covered by repentance, and shortcomings 
by the petition, “Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do;” but that petition does not cover 
a break with God after the experience of union. It 
turns instead into the most terrible condemnation 
of the self: it places the self as being such as to 
be blind and ignorant, worthless in the work of 
God, stupid and capable of shattering what is good, 
strive it never so hard to be good; the self is “a 
filthy thing far worse than nought.” Its only sal- 
vation lies in its oneness with God, and until that 
oneness is established thoughout, no forgiveness 
is possible. By looking at the transgression, by 
generalizing and finding the reason for it, by drawing 
conclusions about the detail of the law against which 
he transgressed, and by assimilating his conclusions 
through the naked intent of the will, the author 
would come to know the working of the detail of 
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the law he had transgressed, and thus find union 
with it. There is here no forgiveness; its place has 
been taken by a deepening of the oneness with God. 
And in that oneness the self would discover its true 
status — “without me ye can do nothing.” The self 
is not bad, its righteousness is not rags, it is not 
a filthy thing far worse than nought, as it thought 
in its first revulsion. Nor is it good, as others might 
attempt to call it. Goodness and badness as human 
qualities inherent in a self have no place in mysti- 
cism : “The angel talks virtue to the soul, the fiend 
talks virtue too but God does not talk virtue,”* 

Viewing itself apart from God the self naturally 
comes to the conclusion that its righteousness is 
not even rags, the whole thing is just paltry; and 
viewing itself in oneness with God is impossible for 
it; if it could, it would stand outside the oneness. 
As it is, it can only worship and adore. But there 
is a sense in which the self sees itself in unity, and 
has a conviction which might be paraphrased in 
a way which makes it come near to the conviction 
of goodness. The author suggests this in the final 
passage of the Cloud of Unknowing, where he says; 

For not what thou art, nor what thou hast been, doth 
God regard with his merciful eyes; but what thou wouldst be. 

This is not a conviction of goodness as ordinarily 
understood, nor is it a conviction of a goodness to 
come in the future. It is rather a conviction of 

* ifigSUia EeUuurt, Worit, toI. i, p. 446. 
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making good; of working with the underlying 
reality and not against it. It is a sight of the oneness 
with the Good rather than an experience of it. And 
as such it can only come after that oneness has been 
proved and tried and not found wanting. 

The author’s distinction between sin and a feeling 
of one’s own being is not a mere matter of words 
and different terminology. It arose out of his psycho- 
logical insight, and it changed his experience, and 
made it different from the normal experience of 
sinning found in the later stages of the Mystic \Vay. 
It gave to his development a quietness and growth 
which w'e do not find in those mystics who think 
that they are able to sin in the same crude way as 
at earlier stages. It made him free to pour his 
energies into the positive work of deepening his 
knowledge and his life. At the same time it ensured 
that having diagnosed his wrong-doing as ignorance 
and having discovered the how and why, he would 
be able to learn how to avoid that particular trans- 
gression and all its kindred forms. Therefore he 
could at last lose all feeling of his own being, and 
be sure that his foot should not stumble. He stood 
secure in the working of his work, and knew when 
he was unable to do it, and had to walk warily and 
patiently : 

And by heeding and continual working in this work 
alone, without more, a man riseth evermore higher and 
higher from sin, and nearer and nearer to God.>: 

• P. 1:6 (ch. iv). 
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The author had refused to make for himself any 
image of GJod, and he had also refused to become 
one with anything less than all that which is good. 
It is in these two refusals that we find the reason 
for the absence of that fear of God with which the 
older theology has made us familiar, and the awe 
called forth by the mysterium tremendum et fascinans 
which Rudolf Otto has brought so much to the 
fore of late. The fear of God, apart from awe, 
seems to be due partly to the conception of God 
as a just judge, who will reward man according to 
his deserts. It has its foundation in the Quicunque 
vult: 


Et qui bona egerunt ibunt in vitam eternam, 

Et qui vero mala in ignem eternum. 

This reason for fear has, however, weighed very 
lightly with the majority of mystics, as their trust 
in God completely outweighs it. If they take the 
view of God as a “just” judge at any time of their 
life, they are, true to their insight, more concerned 
about justice than about themselves — “Even if he 
slays me, yet will I trust in him.” 

There is, however, another reason for fear which 
most mystics experience, and that is the fear of the 
unknown. If they have formed for themselves an 
image of God, the time comes when their spiritual 
experience shows them that God is not like that. 
Whien they have had their first experience of union, 
Ood as lover and firiend and protector has, if they 
1S4 
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think at all, vanished. And if they still desire God 
to be this, then they are afraid of him. They 
feel something precious slipping from them, and 
do not know what will take its place. They are afraid 
of losing themselves to something which they can 
neither see nor think. The second dark night of 
the soul intervenes.* But as the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing had not fastened on himself an image 
of God, and as he moreover was accustomed to 
ignorance, he escaped this transitional stage. 

I See, for instance, the following description from St. John of the 
Cross : “Beneath the power of this oppression and weight [of darkness] 
the soul feels itself so far from being favoured that it thinks, and correctly 
so, that even that wherein it was wont to find some help has vanished 
with everything else, and that there is none who has pity upon it . . . what 
the sorrowful soul feels most in this condition is its clear perception, 
as it thinks, that God has abandoned it, and, in His abhorrence of it, 
has flung it into darkness. • . . This darkness should continue for as 
long as is needful in order to expel and annihilate the habit which the 
soul has long since formed in its manner of understanding, and the 
Divine light and illumination will then take its place. Similarly, since 
the aifection of love which is to be given it in the Divine union of love 
is Divine ... it is fitting that , , , it be first of all purged and annihilated 
in all its aflections and feelings, and left in a condition of aridity and 
aflliction, proportionate to the habit of natural aflections which it had 
before, with respect both to Divine things and to human . . . although 
these faculties be given the desire and interest in things supernatural 
and Divine, they could not receive them save after a base and natural 
manner, exactly in their own fashion. . • . Wherefore ... it is meet that 
its [the soul’s] faculties be in darkness concerning these Divine things. 
... In this way God makes it to die to all that is not naturally God, 
so that, once it is stripped and denuded of its former skin. He may begin 
to clothe it anew. And thus its youth is renewed like the eagle’s, and it 
is clothed with the new man, which ... is created according to God. 

. . . And thus this soul will now be a soul of heaven, heavenly, and more 
Divine than human.” — The Dark Night of the Soul^ II, v. 7 5 vi. a ; ix. 3 ; 
xci. 4; xiv. iz. 
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It is a little different with regard to the feeling 
of awe. As Dr. Otto says, awe is called forth by 
a mysterium. The essence of a mysterium is that 
we can feel that there is something somewhere, but 
we cannot make out what that something is. When 
we feel the mysterium to be something immeasur- 
ably greater than ourselves, and in which we have 
no part, the resultant bewilderment is called awe. 
Because the mysterium is greater than ourselves, 
and because we are outside it, we feel our being 
threatened, negated; we wither into dust and ashes. 
But if the feeling of this greatness is in any way 
connected with our self, awe disappears. And it was 
this which happened to the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing. God was to him hid by the cloud; and 
there was nothing mysterious about that. It was 
a cloud given him to be pierced. He was much too 
intent on piercing it to think of any mystery; he 
wanted Gk>d too much to have time to think of his 
own being, even subconsciously. He seems to have 
been a man who knew what happened to him; who 
lived either by sight or in conscious blindness, but 
not in the half-lit region of uninterpreted, diffused 
feeling. And it is in this region that awe lives. 

When the experiences of awe and fear come to 
a mystic, they come as interruptions and. set-backs 
m ms xmitive life. The absence of these experiences, 
together with the author’s steady progress from sin 
and ignorance to ever deepening union with God, 
gives therefore to the whole of his Way a quietness 
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which is far from the alternation and rhythm we 
have come to consider essential parts of the Mystic 
Way. Alternation and rhythm we do find, but it is 
the rhythm of cognition and conation, of discovery 
and assimilation ; of harvest following on seed-time, 
and seed-time on harvest. The prize, if there is a 
prize, will not be more in one phase than in the 
other; it will be in both, but differing according to 
the kind of each. There is one major alternation in 
the author's life, his active life in the world, his 
withdrawal into reading and thinking, and his 
return to the world. But that is all. That there was 
no further retirement is due, I think, to the fact that 
he worked his hours of solitude into his daily life: 

For in this blind beholding of thy naked being thus oned 
to God, as I tell thee, shalt thou do all that thou shalt do: 
eat and drink, sleep and wake, run and ride, travail and rest. 
This shalt thou each day offer up unto God as for the most 
precious offering that thou canst make. And it shall be the 
chief of all thy doings, and in all thy doings, whether they be 
active or contemplative. . . . “thou shalt graciously rest” in 
this lovely onehead of God and thy soul; “and thy sleep 
shall be full soft,” for it shall be ghostly food and inward 
strength as well to thy body as to thy soul.* 

Each day he offered up his blind being, and renewed 
his oneness with God. He called to his mind his 
system of good, and rested safely within it. He was 
born again. 

That the author was able to work in his work 
* Pp. 200-1. 
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in this way shows us that he did not suffer from 
“dryness,” the listless indifference to prayer and 
meditation, the tedium and boredom which made 
St. Teresa look at the hourglass every few minutes 
and think it would never run out. The difference 
between him and others is again due to a difference 
of mind. While St. Teresa was versatile, had a mind 
full of pictures, and while she thought principally 
in order to feel and will, the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing had a tenacious mind; he liked 
thinking; he thought in order to solve some prob- 
lem of thought, and not directly in order to solve 
some problem of will. Intellectual problems hardly 
existed for St. Teresa, while they were pressing 
on the author of the Cloud of Unknowing. More- 
over he was accustomed to think, and had, through 
his reading and schooling, learnt how to wait upon 
his mind, and to leave it in peace to work. There- 
fore by the time that he had had enough of medi- 
tation, he left it behind, and followed the way his 
mind desired to go. He helped his mind to attain 
its own end in its own way; a problem of the will 
was solved directly by a conative act, as problems 
of thought were solved by cognitive acts. The 
nearest he came to dryness was at the transitional 
stage between meditation and the naked intent of 
the will. At this stage his mind pressed on, and he 
saw that he had to follow its guidance, and help it 
to get rid of the habit of thinking which had been 
tlus main ftsirture of the stage that was to be left 
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behind. At the beginning of the naked intent he 
therefore had to work hard. He had, as he says, 
a full great travail : 

But wherein then is this travail, I pray thee? Surely, this 
travail is all in treading down of the thought of all the creatures 
that ever God made, and in holding of them under the cloud 
of forgetting named before. , . . Travail fast but awhile, and 
thou shalt soon be eased of the greatness and of the hardness 
of this travail. For although it be hard and strait in the 
beginning when thou hast no devotion, nevertheless after- 
wards, when thou hast devotion, it shall be made full restful 
and full light unto thee, that before was full hard. And thou 
shalt have either litde travail or none; for then will God 
work sometimes all by himself.* 

But this is not dryness of course. 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing had, 
however, not only the mind of a thinker, he had 
also an extremely self-conscious mind. His whole 
book is a witness of that. And emotion goes ill with 
self-consciousness; which is another reason why he 
did not suffer from dryness : In order to be “himmel- 
hoch jauchzend, zum Tode betrUbt” one has to 
be ignorant of the reason why. The moment the 
reason appears in consciousness the emotional state 
is changed. The self becomes engaged in adapting 
itself to its joy or sorrow, to treasure the joy and 
rise above the sorrow; it becomes outward turned 
and not helpless in the grasp of emotion. It is only 
when we are unaware of a change in our mental 

* 73 (ch. xxvi). 
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life, or unaware of how far-reaching it is, and how 
much and in what way adaptation is needed, that 
we are swamped by emotions. But when such 
emotions come, they mean an expenditure of energy 
which leaves the person tired and drained. Hence 
the emotional mystic, who finds himself jubilant 
and warmed with feeling without knowing why, 
will sooner or later be beset by the listlessness and 
tiredness which are the anti-climax of an emotion. 
He will suffer from dryness. And hence the self- 
conscious, equable mystic will seem comparatively 
free from rhythm, knowing neither the bubbling 
over with mirth, the being on the heights, nor the 
dreariness and darkness which are the lot of his 
more excitable brother. He may know the feeling 
of his own being which is endless pain, and the 
feeling of God which is endless bliss, but utter 
desolation and flaming ardours will be denied him. 
If joyousness and spontaneity are the hall-mark of 
one type of mystic, serenity and wisdom and subtle- 
ness are the hall-mark of the other type; and they 
are certainly very different, however much they may 
both be an expression of God. 
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THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN THE MYSTICAL 
EXPERIENCE OF THE AUTHOR OF 
THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING 


The present note falls outside the scope of my 
subject; but as I have from time to time been asked 
to explain the question implied in its title, I think 
that it may be of interest to some readers. 

My main explanation should have become clear 
from the preceding chapters. But there is a further 
and narrower explanation, which two of my ques- 
tioners gave independently of each other. They said, 
“The reason why the author of the Cloud of Un- 
knowing had no mystical experience of Jesus is 
that the fact of the Incarnation had not dawned 
on him.” It would, I believe, be more true to say 
that the fact of the Incarnation had dawned on 
him, though in a way slightly different from the 
ordinary one. 

Before turning to the special environment of the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing I may give a 
modern illustration of what I mean ; 

Some years ago I was present at a Scripture lesson 
given to eight-year-old girls. The subject was God. 
At the end of the lesson, when the time for ques- 
tions came, one of the girls said, “I don’t under- 
stand God. If I trust to Jesus, will he then lead 
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me to Gk)d?” The answer given was a plain “Yes.” 
It was obvious that it satisfied the girl completely; 
she had something which she could go on, and 
which could be trusted to lead her to God in its 
own good time. From her question we can see that 
she had to some extent realized the significance of 
Jesus, and so far we may say that the doctrine of 
the Incarnation had dawned on her. It is not the 
ordinary conception of that doctrine, but it is a 
possible one. And would it be so very remarkable, 
if Jesus was found to have spoken the truth; if he 
was found in experience to be a way that led to 
God.? It may be a very childish bit of reasoning 
which makes out that a way must be a way to 
something, that it cannot be its own goal. But it 
is a train of reasoning which is irrefutable, at any 
rate to the child mind. Nor can it be a cause for 
wonder that when the ultimate desire is for God, 
then it should also be that desire which is fulfilled 
in experience. 

The question which needs to be answered is 
then not so much why the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing had no mystical experience of 
Jesus, as how he came to fasten his desire on God. 
We may attempt to answer the question, because 
we know what books the author had read, and 
because we can trace the effect they had on his 
mind. 

The main influence on the author’s thought came 
fiptMai dbe three books of Dionysius the Areopagite, 



Note 

The Divine Nantes^ Mystical Theology,'^ and The 
Divine Hierarchy^ * from the works of Hugh of 
St. Victor, 3 especially his Commentary on the Divine 
Hierarchy^ from Vercellensis, Commentary on the 
Divine Names; 4 and lastly from Richard of St. 
Victor, especially his Beniamin Minor and Benjamin 
Major. I If we read these books right through, we 
find that they leave a very definite impression of 
the divine dispensation : 

God is one; light unapproachable; incompre- 
hensible, superessential, supersubstantial. He dwells 
in unity, above everything that exists. But all things 
receive some knowledge of him, and are drawn into 
some kind of unity with him, through his appointed 
messengers or angels. Christ is the “King of Angels ;” 
he receives the very light of God, which he manifests 
to the chief order of angels. These, receiving as 
much as they are capable of, show it forth in their 
measure to the order next below them, who again, 
in their turn, pass on what they have received to 
those next in rank; and so forth. Through his 
superabundant goodness God has established this 
descending scale of union with himself: For like 
as the eye of man is too weak to see the sun, if its 
too resplendent light is not hidden by clouds, so 

« Ed. and tr. by R. C. RoJt (London, 1920). 

» Ed. and tr. by J. Parker (London, 1899). 

3 Ed. by Migne, PL., vols. 175-7. 

4 Not edited. The manuscript I have used is the one found in the 
British Museum, Royal 8, G IV. 

5 Ed. Migne, PL,, vol. 196. 
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neither is man capable of seeing God, if God is not 
hidden by a veil of forms and similitudes, or veiled 
under the cloud of flesh as in Jesus.a All com- 
munications of God to man, and all unity of man 
and God, thus come through “nuntios” or angel- 
messengers. When Christ became man, he received 
the communications through angels, though it is 
he as Christ that mediates the first light of the 
Godhead to the angels. 

This is the scheme of the Divine Hierarchy. It 
will be seen that Christ is the head of the hierarchy; 
he is the chief mediator between God and angels; 
the first to receive the light of God, and therefore 
the one who receives it in fullest measure. Through 
the mediation of the angelic orders it is further 
mediated to man. As man Christ’s divinity is veiled 
in his humanity, thus darkening it for the sake of 
man. Or, to put it more succinctly. However near 
Christ is to God, he is not God alone. However 


* Hugh of St. Victor, Expositio in Hierarch, Calest,^ ii, i. 
a Idem, Misc,^ I, xxxvl See quotation above, pp. 53“4. The two ways 
in which Hugh of St. Victor’s account of man’s knowledge of God may 
strike a reader is well brought out by a recent article in Theology, ‘*The 
Incarnational Philosophy of Hugh of St. Victor,” by W. Norman Pitten- 
ger (November 1935, vol. xxxi, pp. 274-^). The article shows either that 
Christ reveals God, or that God is revealed through and by means of 
Christ. The reader may consequently feel either that Christ is the centre 
of his religion, or he may feel that Christ is a means, and that he wants 
”God as he is in himself.” In the first case it is to be expected that ”the 
becomes ”tbe thing signified in the latter, that a development 
somewhat similar to that of the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
vrill take place. 
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far above the chief order of angels he may be, he 
is still a mediator as they are.* 

Before the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
wrote his two chief books, he wrote two letters to 
an unknown disciple. ^ From these letters we gather 
that he accepted the teaching of the Divine Hierarchy 
with its angel-messengers. 3 But when we come to 
the Cloud of Unknowing and The Epistle of Privy 
Counsel^ we hear nothing of angel-messengers. 
Christ, we there learn, is the door by his manhood, 
and the porter by his Godhead; but a man may 
enter yet further in.4 What had happened between 
the writing of the two groups, I take to be something 
like this: 


» See also, idem, Expositio in Calest, Hierarch.^ ii, i : “Filius lumen 
de lumine, Pater lumen non dc lumlne; et tanien iinum lumen Pater et 
Filius, sicut unus Dcus Pater et Filius. Et ideo Pater principalc lumen, 
quia de lumine Patre Filius lumen. Potest adhuc et aliter intelligi, quod 
Pater principale lumen dictus est. Video enim ct ipsum Filium secundum 
aliquid lumen esse, in quo non potest Patri asqualis esse. Pater quippe 
Jesu Deus est, et solum, Deus; Filius autem Dcus est, nec solum, sed 
etiani homo et Deus; et est lumen Jesu in eo quod est Deus; et idem 
lumen, quod est Pater Deus. In eo vero, quod homo est, lumen est, 
quoniam et ipsa Jesu humanitatis lumen fuit in eo quod veritatem 
demonstravit, et principale lumen Patrem revelavit, Sed lumen humani- 
tatis Jesu minus fuit lumine deitatis, et in lumine quidem humanitatis 
Jesus inferior fuit Patre, in lumine vero divinitatis idem cum Patre. 
£t venimus per ipsum ad ipsum lumen humanitatis, in quo erat solus 
Filius, ad lumen divinitatis, in quo erat Pater, et Filius. Idcirco accessum 
habuimus per Filium ad Patrem; ncc ad solum Patrem, sed et ad Filium 
ct ad Patrem. 

« The Epistle of Prayer Knd An Epistle of Discretion, Ed. E. G. Gardner, 
The Cell of Self-Knovsledge (London, 1910), pp. 77--115. 

3 See Cell of Self-Knowledge, pp. 90, 92, 104. 

4 Sec pp. 2 i8~zo. 
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The reading of Dionysius and his commentators 
had impressed on the author’s mind the mediating 
function of angels and of Christ. They were essen- 
tially means by which man was led to God, whom 
man could not see. But being human the author 
naturally desired to know the highest, without any 
veil of angels, without any veil of flesh. At first he 
accepted the teaching of his authorities, * and believed 
that man has no capacity for seeing and knowing 
God immediately. Meditation on the attributes of 
God and the character and deeds of Christ satisfied 
him for a time. The desire to know God without 
any means, and the knowledge that the Divine 
Hierarchy is a means, remained latent. Because the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing had the type 
of mind he had, the general impression left on him 
by a reading of these books and the special chapters 
and sentences which struck him as significant were 
centred in God as he is in himself; the passages 
stressing the unique position of Christ and the 
personal revelation in Jesus were passed over. 

It would have been of no avail for the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing to have sought for an 
immediate knowledge of Jesus: Whatever know- 
ledge and union he might have obtained in this way 
would still have remained a knowledge of something 

I The main diffitienoe between the letten on the one hand, and the 
ClODd of Unknowing and Tke BfittU of Privy Coomttl on the other 
Iim 4> i% in the iangnas^ of the Prayer Book, that while the former 
IlctnilP dtom m the aathor to have read and marked certain booki, the 
itttirieenfii^hotra him to have inwardly digested the hooka ha had md. 
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other than “God as he is in himself,” and would 
thus have failed to have satisfied him. The time 
came, however, when the author’s capacity for 
knowing and thinking, for being we might say, 
had done its work. He was then ready for the return 
of his first desire, and found it fulfilled in experience 
of that which truly is. 
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IMAGERY 


Like so many other mystics the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing was anxious that his book should 
not fall into the wrong hands, and his words be 
misunderstood. He had made what he felt to be 
an important discovery, but one which he also felt 
might be exceedingly dangerous, if it was not 
properly understood. And so he warned his readers 
and guarded himself as much as he could against 
a wrong construction being put on his words : 

I charge thee and I beseech thee, with as much power 
and virtue as the bond of charity is sufficient to suffer, what- 
soever thou be that this book shalt have in possession thou 

neither read it, write it, nor speak it, nor yet suffer it to be 
read, written, or spoken, by any other or to any other, 
unless it be such a one ... as doth all that in him is, and . . . 
hath done long time before, for to able him to contemplative 
living by the virtuous means of active living.* 

But as for worldly praters . . . mine intent was never to 
write such things unto them. And therefore I would that 
they meddled not therewith} neither they nor any of these 
curious learned or unlearned men. Yea, though they be full 
good men in active living, yet this matter accordeth nothing 
to them.* 

But forth of our matter, how that these youi^presumptuous 
ditdples misunderstand this other word up. 



Imagery 

For it if so be that they either read, or hear read or spoken, 
how that men should lift up their hearts unto God^ at once 
they stare in the stars as if they would be above the moon, 
and hearken if they shall hear any angel sing out of heaven. 
These men will sometimes with the curiosity of their 
imagination pierce the planets, and make a hole in the 
firmament to look in thereat. . , . Much vanity and falsehood 
is in their hearts, caused of their curious working. Insomuch, 
that sometimes the devil feigneth quaint sounds in their 
ears, quaint lights and shining in their eyes, and wonderful 
smells in their noses: and all is but falsehood. . . . 

But I say that the work of our spirit shall not be directed 
neither upwards nor downwards, nor on one side nor on the 
other, nor forward nor backward, as it is with a bodily 
thing. Because our work should be ghostly, not bodily, nor 
on a bodily manner wrought. * 

Wert thou verily meek thou shouldst feel about this 
work as I say: that God giveth it freely without any desert. 
The ableness to this work is oned to the work itself, without 
any separation; so that whoso feeleth this work is able 
thereto and none else. Forasmuch as thou wiliest it and 
desirest it, so much hast thou of it, and no more and no less: 
and yet it is no will, nor desire, but a thing thou knowest 
never what, that stirreth thee to will and desire thou knowest 
never what. Let that thing do with thee and lead thee 
wheresoever it willeth. Let it be the worker, and thou but 
the sufferer; do but look upon it and let it alone. Meddle 
thee not therewith as though thou wouldst help it, for dread 
thou spill all. Be thou but the tree, and let it be the carpenter; 
be thou but the house, and let it be the husband dwelling 
therein.* 

We most superior people of the twentieth century 
can afford to smile at our fourteenth-century fore- 
st Pp, 135-7 (ch. Ivii). » P. 85 (ch. xxxiv). 
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fathers who could think of taking the author’s words 
in a bodily sense. We may even smile at the un- 
necessary precautions the author took: at his fear 
that anyone should be so stupid as to think of a 
bodily up and not of a purely ghostly one; that 
anyone should ever dream that he intended to in- 
culcate a physical straining of the muscles of the 
heart. We, so we may think, are in no danger of 
taking his words bodily. Of course we are not. And 
yet sometimes I think that the author did not write 
his warnings for nothing; and that if we will not 
and need not pay any attention to the second and 
third quotations given above, yet if we want to 
understand his meaning, we should put them side 
by side with the first and fourth, and then ponder 
why he wrote so solemnly and weightily. We are 
not in any danger of misunderstanding him by 
taking his words too “bodily,” too literally; but 
there is just the possibility that we might miss most 
of his experience by not taking his descriptions 
literally enough, by spiritualizing them to such an 
extent that we spiritualize them away. We are after 
all flesh and blood as much as he was; and we can 
be quite sure that he did not choose his words and 
phrases without some reason existing somewhere 
for his choice. Nor would he have been so insistent 
in his warnings against ^ too literal interpretation, 
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we may well leave the smoke without exploring 
it further. 

Let us begin by recalling some of the phrases 
which the author feared might be misunderstood, 
remembering that he thought that there was a real 
danger of doing this; 

to pierce the cloud of unknowing; a privy love set on God; 
to hang up one’s love in the doud; a naked intent directed 
unto God ; to be drawn by God ; to be pulled to a degree of 
living; a stirring stretching to the sovereign desirable; to 
bear down and tread under foot a proud wit; to put down a 
sharp thought and cover it with a thick cloud of forgetting; 
to strain up one’s spirit; to lift up one’s heart; to cower down 
under special deeds that press between God and oneself. 

All these vivid phrases give us images of movement 
and of touch. They show us that the author’s mind 
expressed itself most often and most readily in the 
language of kinaesthesis. We are here dealing with 
kinacsthetic imagery; and we may either be so 
frightened by the author’s warnings to his young 
presumptuous disciples that we hastily guard our- 
selves against being like them, and pronounce his 
imagery to be mere imagery, illustrations, metaphors. 
Or we may read these phrases in their context. If 
we do the latter, we soon discover that our first 
interpretation does not work, and that somehow 
we shall have to be more literal in our conception 
of his meaning. His experience was not like lifting 
up his heart to God, nor as if he lifted up his heart; it 
was quite simply one of lifting the heart up to God. 
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And having said that, we may feel that we ought 
■to add, as he did, that of course this should not 
be taken in a bodily sense. We discover, it seems, 
a real difficulty when we want to express the dif- 
ference between the “ghostly” and the “bodily” 
sense of his words. To say that his descriptions 
should be taken literally but ghostly, and not 
literally and bodily does not throw much light on the 
question. The only way to make clear to ourselves 
what he meant by his distinction is by comparing 
his kinaesthetic experience with a modern counter- 
part, experienced and written down by a trained 
psychologist, though for quite a different purpose; 

I was acting as subject in some experiments upon musical 
appreciation. My almost exclusively visual interpretation 
of the piece played on the gramophone (Tchaikowsky’s 
Miniature Overture^ Casse-Noisette Suite), was suddenly 
interrupted by a kinaesthetic experience of myself skating 
a “forward spiral.” The muscular tension (which is con- 
siderable) involved in throwing the whole body forward, 
was very noticeable. The duration of the spiral coincided 
exactly with that of a passage in the music, and the pleasure 
caused by it was intense. 

I suspect that the whole muscular performance was very 
much better in imagination than it would have been in 
reality. But the interesting thing to me, as a visualizer, was 
that the feeling of power and freedom given by the body’s 
swoop along the spiral curve refresenied the music. It did 
So as adequately, as a few bars before, the (to me) nwre 
WffiBKuntiUoe visual imase had done.* 
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Suppose now that this experience had come not 
to a psychologist but to a layman who wanted to 
initiate another into an understanding and appre- 
ciation of music, and we can easily imagine him 
saying, “When you want to grasp the meaning of 
this particular passage try to make a ‘forward spiral’ 
— of course I do not mean you should actually 
stretch your muscles and throw your body about; 
it is not an actual spiral I mean. Put your mind in 
the right attitude, try ever so gently to skate (not 
outwardly of course), and you will see what happens, 
and know as I know. But do not misunderstand me. 
Whatever you do, do not strive and strain to imagine 
that you are skating. If you do, you may run the 
risk of getting hallucinations, and you will be further 
from understanding the music than ever you were 
before.” If the other person was of a purely visual 
or auditory type, he might either conclude that his 
instructor was talking nonsense, or that he was 
speaking in allegories, employing a very vivid image, 
which, however, was not to be taken too seriously 
and literally. 

But we cannot treat Dr. Pear’s experience of 
music in this way. His account of it is so exact, 
and given with so much psychological insight and 
knowledge, that we see immediately that to deny 
all literalness to the experience would be to deny 
the experience itself, and with that the meaning 
of the music. The italicizing of represented shows 
us better than anything else that the meaning of 
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the music was given in the experience of making 
a “forward spiral” and could not at the moment 
be divorced from that; that the making of the 
forward spiral was a definite sensation and no work 
of fancy. Further analysis may lead us to say that 
the “power and freedom,” which was one side of 
the music’s meaning, communicated itself to the 
listener by laying hold on the material it found most 
adequate in his mind; and that in this case the 
material was kinaesthetic. The mind’s muscles, as 
Dr. Pear points out, may give us cognition as much 
as the mind’s eye or the mind’s ear. An organic 
sensation may form the starting-point for know- 
ledge as well as a visual or an auditory one. But 
the same condition holds good for all three types 
of imagery; they must be one’s own imagery, and 
issue from the depths of one’s own mind and body. 
If I try to gain knowledge which I do not possess, 
but which others seem to have, by striving to repro- 
duce in myself their imagery, it will, unless it is 
already in line with my own, remain empty of 
meaning, a mere husk. I will not only tire myself 
out, but be in danger of mistaking the husk for 
the kernel; or, worse still, of interpreting the 
imagery in all sorts of fanciful ways, not recognizing 
its utter emptiness. Knowledge and thought will 
be bartered away for hypnosis, hallucination, and 
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of my own mind, and another’s experience may well 
be the divining-rod that makes me look in the right 
direction, and thus brings revelation. 

There is, however, another side to kinaesthetic 
imagery, and we must now turn to that. It is a 
familiar fact that our body always tends to act out 
what is engrossing our mind; the tongue is not the 
only tell-taler. Football enthusiasts will know how 
often in watching a match they may find themselves 
not only calling out what they think, but also making 
incipient movements with their arms and knees 
and feet. In much the same way it happens with 
other thoughts. I doubt for instance if anyone can 
think of courage, and remain lolling about in an 
easy-chair in a careless, carefree attitude; if a sudden 
turning round and observation of the body would 
not reveal a straightening of back and poise of head 
slightly different from what they were before the 
idea of courage entered the mind. There is of course 
great variance in the strength and closeness of this 
psycho-physical relationship. Some people have 
expressive faces, and some people have not. While 
some people are able to feel the expression on their 
own face, others do not even know what is meant 
by that phrase. Kinaesthetic imagery arises vividly 
and often only in those whose body and mind are 
closely related, and who also have this awareness 
of muscle-sensation in some fairly strong degree. 
Without the close body-mind relationship there 
would not be any basis for the imagery; without 
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an awareness of it, it might just as well not have 
been present. If T. H. Pear had never in his life 
made a “forward spiral” the music would certainly 
not have given him the sensation of making one; 
and if he had not mentally been aware of the sen- 
sation of skating a forward spiral, while actually 
engaged in doing so, the musical presentation would 
have left him dumb and bewildered. 

It is only during the last twenty years that muscle- 
sensation and kinaesthetic imagery have been scien- 
tifically investigated. Students engaged on the 
investigation find themselves involved in the usual 
difficulties of a new study, and, as usual, they 
speculate why no one has ever before been interested 
in their subject: 

Man’s memory of his own movements as they felt to him 
at some earlier time is a subject of which comparatively 
little study has been made. To speculate why might lead 
to interminable discussion of a host of possible causes. Promi- 
nent among them, however, is the difficulty of finding 
comprehensive and comprehensible ready-made names by 
which these experiences could be described to others. Almost 
as impressive is the fiict of their faintness, vagueness, and 
comparative unimportance in the lives of many leaders of 
thought, whose intellect has often been erected almost 
exclusively upon foundations provided by those aristocrats 
of sense, sight, and hearing.^ 
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has of necessity to share its words with the languages 
of sight and hearing; hence they may easily be 
misunderstood, and their essential character lost.^ 

If we read the Cloud of Unknowing we soon 
discover, however, that the language of kinaesthesis 
is after all not in so bad a plight as we supposed, 
if only we will take it and translate it in the same 
way as we take and translate the language of sight 
or of hearing. Whichever language we are dealing 
with, we have to realize that for a full understanding 
of it, we must have an initial experience of our own. 
If the reader of the Cloud of Unknowing does not 
know from his own muscles what it feels like to 
stretch in order to grasp something, and the dif- 
ferent feel of stretching that comes when one tries 
to hang up a picture, he will not be able to under- 
stand the author’s experience. “To stretch to the 
sovereign desirable” and “to hang up one’s love 
in the cloud of unknowing” will not be realized 
as two discrete experiences, each with a meaning 
of its own. But there is nothing particularly mys- 
terious or difficult about it. The case is entirely 
parallel to the case of understanding the language 
of sight. When thus I first heard the phrases “bleak 

* Thus, for instance, the phrase employed by the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing for one of his experiences, to hang up one’s love in the 
cloud of unknowing, may be taken to be a visual image. If, however, 
it is thus taken both the cognitive and conative content of the experience 
will be lost. Instead of regarding it as an experience in which the author 
is the agent, it is taken to be something built up by his mind in order 
to communicate what he already knows $ though how he knows anything 
remains a mystery. 
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hill side” and ‘‘waste land” I thought to myself 
that they sounded good, but as I was familiar only 
with fields and fertile country, I could not make 
out what the phrases really meant. The moment, 
however, that I saw Styperston and the Brecland 
the phrases flashed into my mind, full of meaning 
and content; and I knew. Their previous lack of 
meaning was not due to any paucity of the language 
of sight, but due to the paucity of my visual 
experience; and the same holds good mutatis 
mutandis for the language of kinaesthesis. 

We must then be careful that our own paucity 
of kinaesthetic experience does not lead us to take 
the author’s description of his experience to be pure 
metaphor. Just as surely as he saw a cloud of un- 
knowing, just as surely did he stretch to the sovereign 
desirable. In one case the experience took to itself 
the garment woven for it by the mind’s eye and 
ear; in the other case the garment made ready for 
it by the mind’s muscles. 

It is still a debated question whether kinaesthetic 
imagery is founded on incipient muscular move- 
ments or not; and fortunately for our purpose the 
question is as relevant as whether visual imagery 
is founded on an incipient change in the retina. It 
is enough if we take kinaesthetic imagery to be 
another instance of what we know already, that body 
and mind are a unity, and think and work and play 
tpgether. Our thoughts have a way of working 
dbemtelves out in the medium of our body, just as 
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our body gives a medium for our thoughts. The 
peculiar danger of insisting on the literalness of 
kinaesthetic imagery is that this kind of imagery 
lends itself more readily than any other kind to a 
purely “physical'* explanation. Thus it would be 
easy to say that the whole experience of the naked 
intent of the will was “nothing but" a change in the 
movement of muscles, misinterpreted by the author 
as a change in the direction and movement of his 
whole personality. But it is surely more correct to 
regard the naked intent as an experience involving 
the whole person, making itself known through the 
body and mind together. If we must make a split 
between the body and the mind, we shall have to 
correlate them again ; and for that the best view seems 
to be the one indicated by Hegel and Bosanquet: 

According to Hegel, it is only in the human form that 
intelligence can for us find its full expression. The notion 
of a spiritual body other than and incompatible with the 
natural body does not arise. Spirit exists in the medium of 
consciousness, not in a peculiar kind of matter. The spiritual- 
ization of the natural body is not to be looked for in an 
astral or angel body, but in the gait and gesture, the signifi- 
cance and dignity, that make the body of the civilized man 
the outward image of his soul, and distinguish him from the 
savage as from the animal. The human soul becomes actual 
itself, and visible to others, only by moulding the body into 
its symbol and instrument. . . . The symbol is not, indeed, 
the reality, as the sensuous image is not conscious thought.* 

* Science and Philosophy and Other Essays by the late Bernard Bosanquet ^ 
ed. by J. H. Muirhead and R. C. Bosanquet (London, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 19*7), p. 331- 
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This quotation leads us to the other side of the 
psycho-physical relationship, which was also noticed 
by the author of the Cloud of Unknowing : 

The subjection of the body to the spirit may be in a manner 
verily conceived in the proof of the ghostly work of this 
book by them that work therein. For what time that a soul 
disposeth him effectually to this work, then as fast suddenly 
— he himself that worketh perceiving it not — the body 
that peradventure before he began was somewhat bent 
downwards, on one side or on the other for ease of the flesh, 
by virtue of the spirit shall set itself upright: following in 
manner and in likeness bodily the work of the spirit that is 
done ghostly. And thus it is most seemly to be.* 

There is nothing more marvellous in this than there 
is in the thinker’s frown, upperlip, or jaw, when 
he begins to think; nor does the author pay more 
attention to it than we usually do to our own 
grimaces. The awareness of them only comes in 
the intervals of thought — “he himself that worketh 
perceiving it not.” It is, as the author says, the 
body expressing the work of the soul ghostly, and 
in expressing it providing it with a language. 

Before leaving this subject we must revert for 
a moment to the opposite process in order to explain 
how it is that the author urges his disciple to strain 
up his spirit, to lift up his heart, etc., in spite of 
the fact that the author felt these injunctions to be 
so dangerous, and liable to misunderstanding. 

The process from the outward to the inward, 

a Pp, 146-7 (ch. Jbd). 
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from the image to the thought, has been explored 
and utilized for quite different purposes by the 
Nancy school of psychologists. Those who have 
tried to follow their instructions will know the 
difference between the consciously adopted bodily 
posture and the “real” one, when the mind is in 
charge and the body forgotten till the work is over. 
A flow of ideas may be induced to come by adopting 
the broad physical surroundings to which it is accus- 
tomed, but the finer shades of physical expression 
cannot be thus voluntarily induced: Sitting down 
at my writing-desk may make it easier for me to 
work, because in doing so I have given my thoughts 
their usual framework; but if I have no thoughts, 
the writing-desk will not create them for me, and 
concentrated frowning certainly less. Nor will a 
consciously adopted happy expression give me real 
happiness, if it is not in me. Though if it is, the 
expression may bring it into consciousness, and the 
imitation-expression will quickly change to the real 
one. No one can be a hypocrite and not look it. 
The principle may be said to be the same in both 
cases: to give room for and facilitate the passage 
of thought by making the physical conditions and 
aspects of it as nearly perfect as possible. To adopt 
as far as one can the mental attitude of straining, 
or of offering up one’s blind being, gives the frame- 
work for the further thought, and facilitates its 
coming. But when it comes the attitude changes — 
what has been offered is offered and given; that 
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which strained flows outwards “with list.” But 
unless the personality is ready for these experiences, 
the straining will remain mere straining, and if done 
violently lapse into its purely physical counterpart. 
Well might the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
insist on active virtuous living and meditation as 
preparations for his work. Without them his whole 
experience would be false and vain, boisterous and 
empty. 

While the author was thus most cautious in one 
point of his exposition, he had no scruples in 
affirming that the desire for his work was wedded 
to the work itself. Or in other words, the reason 
why anyone desires and feels drawn to think about 
the good is that he already to some extent and in 
some measure is good. He who responds to the 
author’s imagery with interest and a desire for 
further knowledge does so, because he knows, how- 
ever faintly and inarticulately, the work of kinaes- 
thesis. And it is only he who, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, has been passive at the right 
moment and in the right way who will find that 
there might be something to explore in the advice: 

Be thou but the tree and let it be the carpenter; be thou 
but the house and let it be the husband dwelling therein. 

As soon as we can “imagine” anything, we arc on 
the road of discovery. 





Chapter jo 
ECSTASY 


A CONSIDERATION of the kinacsthetic imagery of 
the Cloud of Unknowing leads inevitably to the 
question of trance and ecstasy. It does so, because 
it is possible that the kinaesthetic imagery may 
provide an explanation of the author^s lack of the 
complete ecstatic experience. Before coming to this 
point we shall have to consider ecstasy somewhat 
more in detail. The author of the Cloud of Unknow- 
ing mentions it specifically towards the end of his 
book; and he has, as usual, his own observations 
to make on the phenomenon : 

Some think this matter so hard and so fearful that they 
say it may not be come to without much strong travail 
coming before, nor conceived but seldom, and that but in 
the time of ravishing. And to these men will I answer as 
feebly as I can, and say : that it is all at the ordinance and 
the disposition of God, according to their ableness in soul 
that this grace of contemplation and of ghostly working is 
given to. 

For some there be that without much and long ghostly 
exercise may not come thereto; and yet it shall be but full 
seldom and in special calling of our Lord that they shall 
feel the perfection of this work: the which calling is called 
ravishing. And some there be that be so subtle in grace and 
in spirit, and so homely with God in this grace of contempla- 
tion, that they may have it when they will in the common 
state of man^s soul: as it is in sitting, going, standing, or 
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kneeling. And yet in this time they have full deliberation 
of all their virits bodily or ghostly, and may use them if 
they desire: not without some difficulty, but without great 
difficulty . . . peradventure, when it pleaseth God, those 
that may not have it at the first time but seldom, and that 
not without great travail, shall afterwards have it when they 
will, as often as they like.* 

It is plain from the context that by ravishing 
the author understood what we now call complete 
ecstasy. Unfortunately modern theologians and 
psychologists differ in their use of the word ecstasy; 
theologians restrict it to complete ecstasy, while 
psychologists use it to cover all the states in which 
the mind is in a passive, receptive attitude, held by 
the object of its thought.* Psychologists therefore 
distinguish between three types of ecstasy: In the 
first type the hold«of the object on the mind, and the 
mind’s receptive attitude, are still so feeble that 
other thoughts may come as interruptions, and the 
ecstatic can still turn his attention to whatever he 

* Pp. 165-8 (chs. Ixxi-lxxii). 

a See J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness^ ch. xviii, and references 
there given. An interesting example of the difference between the views 
of some older and modern theologians is provided by Richard of St. 
Victor’s conception of ecstasy. He divides ecstasy into three degrees; 
in the lowest degree the senses cease to act, in the second degree the 
imagination is bound, and in the highest degree the activity of the 
intellect is suspended {Benjamin Major, v, 19). In all contem- 
plation, whether of divine or of human things, Richard holds that 
some amount of ecstasy is present (ibid, iv, ai-aa). With this 
should be compared P. Pourrat’s description of the views of Richard 
of St. Victor (see his Christian Sfirituality (London, 1947)^ vol. ii, 
pp. xa6-8). P. Foumt allows only Richard of St. Victor’s highest type 
of ecstasy to be •*true ecstasy.” 
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likes whenever he likes; he is fully aware of all that 
happens round him. In the second type of ecstasy 
the hold of the object on the mind is complete; the 
mind is entirely receptive; the person himself is 
wholly engrossed in his thought, withdrawn into 
himself, or meeting it far beyond himself. His 
whole being is concentrated on the object, and he 
is under its sway. Thus there is no possibility of 
other thoughts rising in his mind; the receptive 
attitude has extended itself even to the fringe 
consciousness. The ecstatic can, if necessary, wrench 
his mind from the thought which holds it, but it 
will be a definite wrench, and may involve con- 
siderable effort. The third type of ecstasy appears 
when the hold of the object on the mind shows 
itself physically by an inhibition or an alienation 
of the senses: “the body loses its feeling, so 
that the seeing eye sees not, and the hearing ear 
hears not, and the tongue does not speak. . . . 
The hand does not touch and the feet walk not, 
because the members are bound with the sentiment 
of love.” ^ 

Theological writers on ecstasy regard complete 
ecstasy, the third type, as a “higher” mental state 
than the second type, usually called by them the 
prayer of union. Miss Underhill’s discrimination 
of the three types may be quoted as representative 
of this view. As she is unusually aware of the 
psychological factors involved, I hope that a rather 
* St. Catherine of Siena, Dialogues^ 69. 
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long quotation from her book on mysticism may 
be excused: 

Psychologically considered, all ecstasy is a form — the 
most perfect form — of the state which is technically called 
“complete mono-ideism.” That withdrawal of consciousness 
from circumference to centre, that deliberate attention to 
me thing ... is here pushed — ^voluntarily or involuntarily 
— to its logical conclusion. It is (i) always paid for by psycho- 
physical disturbances; (2) rewarded in healthy cases by an 
enormous lucidity, a supreme intuition in regard to the one 
thing on which the self’s interest has been set. 

Such ecstasy, then, is an extremely exalted form of contem- 
plation, and might be expected to develop naturally from 
that state, “A simple difference of degree,” says Maury, 
“separates ecstasy from the action of forcibly fixing an idea 
in the mind. Contemplation implies exercise of will and the 
power of interrupting the extreme tension of the mind. In 
ecstasy, which is contemplation carried to its highest pitch, 
the will, although in the strictest sense able to provoke the 
state, is nevertheless unable to suspend it. . . .” 

Therefore, whilst on its physical side ecstasy is an entrance- 
ment, on its mental side a complete unification of conscious- 
iieis; on its mystical side it is an exalted act of perception. 
It represents the greatest possible extension of the spiritual 
consciousness in the direction of Pure Being. . . . Ecstasy, 
then, from the contemplatives’ point of view, is the develop- 
ment and completion of the orison of union. . . . 

We must never forget that an ecstatic is really nothing 
else than a contemplative of a special kind, with a special 
psydio-phyrical make-up. Moreover, -wre have seen that it 
n not always easy to determine the exact point at which 
ennanoement takes place, and deep contemplation assumes 
the eosiattc fsam. The (dasrificadon, like all chtsNficadons 
of meoia} is an arbitrary one. Whilst the extreme 
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cases present no difficulty, there are others less complete, 
which form a graduated series between the deeps of “Quiet” 
and the heights of “Rapture.” We shall never know, for 
instance, whether the ecstasies of Plotinus and Pascal 
involved true bodily entrancement, or only a deep absorption 
of the “unitive” kind. So, too, the language of many Christian 
mystics when speaking of their “raptures” is so vague and 
metaphorical that it leaves us in great doubt as to whether 
they meant by Rapture the abrupt suspension of normal 
consciousness, or merely a sudden and agreeable elevation 
of soul. I 

It will be seen that the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing took an entirely different point of view.* 
The feeling of God, which is “endless bliss,” may 

^ Mysticism (2nd edition, London, 19 ii), pp. 433-40. Quoted by 
courtesy of the author and Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 

3 St. John of the Cross also took this view. See T/te Dark Night of 
the Soul^ II, i. 3-4 : “That sweetness and interior delight, which proficients 
find so easily and so plentifully, come now in greater abundance than 
before, overflowing into the senses more than they were wont to do 
previous to the purgation of sense. The senses now being more pure, 
can taste of the sweetness of the spirit in their way with greater ease. 
But as the sensual part of the soul is weak, without any capacity for 
the strong things of the spirit, they who are in the state of proficients 
by reason of the spiritual communications made to the sensual part, 
are subject therein to great infirmities and sufferings, and physical 
derangements, and consequently weariness of mind, as it is written : ‘the 
corruptible body . . . presseth down the mind.’ Hence the communi- 
cations made to these cannot be very strong, intense, or spiritual, such 
as they are required to be for the divine union with God, because of the 
weakness and corruption of the sensual part which has a share in them. 

Here is the source of ecstasies, raptures, and dislocation of the bones 
which always happen whenever these communications are not purely 
spiritual $ that is, granted to the mind alone, as in the case of the perfect, 
already purified in the second dark night of the spirit. In these, raptures 
and physical sufferings have no place, for they enjoy liberty of spirit 
with unclouded and unsuspended senses.” 
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come, as he says, in complete ecstasy; but if a man 
has a capacity for his work, it will not come in this 
way. So far from regarding complete ecstasy as a 
more excellent way, the author takes it to be sympto- 
matic of an incapacity, which may, however, in 
course of time disappear. The author is really trying 
to say what Miss Underhill also points out that 
“an ecstatic is really nothing else than a contem- 
plative, with a special psycho-physical make-up.” 
But while she, like most theological writers, regards 
the complete ecstatic as a specially complete mystic, 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing regards 
him as one who has painfully to acquire what others 
have as a gift. There seems to be an utter variance 
of opinion here, based on different conceptions of 
the “psycho-physical make-up.” In considering this 
we may recall Graham Wallas’s words on the subject: 

If we are compelled by thousands of years of tradition 
still to use the old words (body and mind), we must at least 
say with Dr. Henry Head that “mind and body habitually 
respond to external or internal events,” and with Watson, 
“a whole man thinks with his whole body in each and 
every part.” But I myself find that the nearer I get to the 
statement that body and mind are two aspects of one life, the 
greater is my sense of reality. And Donne comes very near 
that statement in the magnificent lines in which he describes 
a blushing girl: 

“Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one nught almost say her body thought.”* 

* Tht Art tf Thought (Loadon, n.d.), p. 58. 
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And later in the same book we read: 

The apprentice thinker should learn to distinguish between 
the effort which may be painful because it is “against the 
grain,” and the fortunate energy into which his effort may 
imperceptibly transform itself, and which, though it involves 
a full concentration of will, is felt as an unhindered harmony 
of the whole organism.* 

Whatever view we may take of complete ecstasy,* 
we cannot call it “an unhindered harmony of the 
whole organism;” such harmony as is attained, is 
attained only at the cost of one part of the organism 
overwhelming the other and causing it to seek 
refuge in the death of the senses. In the two lower 
types of ecstasy we find the mind and body together 
selecting and concentrating on the material which 
will help its thinking. All absorbed thought means 
less outward sense-perception, but there need not 
be any disharmony. The mystics sometimes tried 
to make this clear by postulating the presence of 
an “interior sense,” the exercise of which was 
conditioned by the death of the “outward” and 
normal senses, and also by the atrophy of the 
various “faculties” of the soul, intellect, imagination, 
etc.3 But there is no reason why we should accept 

I P. 241. 

a I am not here concerned with those ecstatics who were also epileptics- 
Obviously some of them were so 5 epileptics are found in all walks of 
life. That epilepsy, hysteria, etc., are not necessary adjuncts of an ecstatic 
emerges clearly enough from Professor Leuba's chapter on “Ecstasy** 
n his book Psychology of Religious Mysticism (London, 1925)- 

3 See pp. 148-67 (chs. Ixi-Jxxi). 
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this explanation of any special interior sense. As 
Professor Bartlett points out, every sense is two-fold, 
there are hearing and listening, seeing and looking, 
touch and feeling: We may hear a noise, but if we 
do not listen, it does not penetrate to our brain, 
we do not “hear” it.^ While the receiving part of 
the senses, the part clearly based on physiological 
organs, is non-selective, the corresponding accepting 
part is in some individuals and at some times 
highly selective, and may grow more and more so 
through training and habit.® What happens in the 
lower types of ecstasy seems to be that the co-oper- 
ation between the receiving and accepting apparatus 
of the mind is carried to its completion ; only 
relevant sensations are accepted, but these are 
accepted (and also received) with a fineness and 
keenness beyond the ordinary. The energy is 
concentrated and nothing is wasted. One both hears 
and listens to one’s own thought. There is a heighten- 
ing of both parts of the sensory apparatus ; this may 
be seen from the cases where the selective attitude 
ceases before the mind returns to its normal level; 
when this happens surrounding sights and sounds 
are perceived with a clearness and power beyond the 

> Kmembering (Cambridge, 1932}, pp. 190-^4. 

2 Most people are trained from childhood to discriminate and select 
rskiriuat sounds, but it sometimes happens that we can follow the process. 
We accustomed to live near a railway station and “never hear 

the tndnsi^* but for all that Saturday night with its quiet may be a 
surprisei or pall by its emptiness | so we must have 
heard somelhfeag dusing tbs week. 
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ordinary, and impress themselves indelibly on the 
mind.’' In complete ecstasy, however, the heighten- 
ing of power and selectiveness is carried too far, 
and the organism breaks under the strain. 

Man, being a unity, must train his body to think 
as well as train his mind; and the bodily aptitude 
for thinking differs as much as the mental aptitude. 
Moreover, the special “stroke” which will ensure 
the right attitude and response must be discovered 
by each individual for himself, involving a period 
of trial and error as well for the body as for the 
mind. Where the body has no aptitude for thinking, 
it will naturally not have much contribution to pay, 
and the thinking will then suffer correspondingly, 
though it will not be interrupted by the body. On 
the other hand, where the body is capable of assisting 
the mind, in other words, where the psycho-physical 
relationship is close, the body may either discover 
the right attitude, or, failing to do so, interrupt and 
falsify the thinking. The body being alive and 
capable of playing its part insists on doing so. If it 
cannot find the right way to begin with — and above 
all if the person thinks that the more dead the body 
is, the more alive will the mind be — it rages and 
rebels. Finally, when the mind has done its best to 
curb it, it has its revenge in turning round on the 
mind, tiring out the whole organism and making 

» Compare, for instance, the exact descriptions of place and surround- 
ings which scholars give for their more important discoveries, when 
they tell of them. Probably 9f us can give instances of this. 
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the person lapse into the unconsciousness of 
trance. 

Complete ecstasy may be a highly painful or a 
highly pleasant experience. Whichever it is, the 
mystics do not consider it a final or a crowning 
experience. That is reserved for the experience 
which the Spanish mystics and most systematizers 
after them call the transforming union. And this 
does not involve complete ecstasy. On the contrary, 
complete ecstasies tend to diminish, if they do not 
altogether cease. St. Teresa was surprised at this, 
as she well might be, if she regarded ecstasy as a 
specially high degree of union : 

I, too, am astonished at seeing that, when the soul arrives 
at this state, it does not go into ecstasies, except perhaps on 
rare occasions; even then they are not like the former 
trances and the flight of the spirit.* 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing would 
have reassured her on this point by saying that it 
was because she had at last learnt his work. The 
author’s work came to him largely in a kinaesthetic 
form, while St. Teresa’s was mainly visual and 
auditory; though when the transforming union was 
reached and ecstasies ceased, she had strong 
kinaesthetic and organic images, as may be gathered 
from her constant references to the embracements 
of the union. It is in this difference of the distri- 
bution of kinaesthetic imagery that I think we have 
the reason for their different attitude to ecstasy. 

* Interim CastU^ VII, iii. to. 
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From the very beginning the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing had discovered that he was not to 
strain his body, and his body had responded by 
learning the right way in which to behave. Its 
energy went into the channel appropriate to it, and 
it came to take its part in the thinking without fuss 
and without fury. 

The closeness of the psycho-physical relationship, 
which the author shared with other mystics, did not 
cause ecstasy because he understood its meaning 
from the first, and thus developed his kinaesthetic 
sense. He was as courteous to his body as he was to 
his mind, and his body rewarded him by a similar 
courtesy and did not fall into the error of complete 
ecstasy, but gave him a starting-point for much of 
his best thought. 

When we have subtracted from the number of 
mystics those whose minds or bodies were content 
with accepting a false relationship and false illumin- 
ations we are still left with the fact that not all 
mystics can say with the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing that they can have the feeling of God 
at will, and that therefore their feet shall not stumble. 
The author himself gives as the reason that this is 
because their minds are not subtle enough nor 
ghostly enough. This is a very adequate explanation, 
but we shall have to enquire in what the subtleness 
and ghostliness consist. 

The question is a psychological one, and we 
shall have to turn to psychology for an explanation. 
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In that most amusing of all grammars, Our Living 
Language;^ the authors open their campaign with 
a series of quotations and questions to make us 
realize our ignorance: 


“Is she as tall as me ?” 


Shakespeare, 

Antony and Cleopatra^ III, iii. 14. 


“Whence none but he had fled.” 

Mrs. Hemans.* 


“That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, 
‘That’s Mm: ” 


Ingoldsby, 


What is grammar? 


We may decide whether the above quotations are 
“good grammar” or not without being in the very 
least able to answer the question as to what grammar 
is. What I want to find out first of all is why this 
should be so.3 


* Subtitle, A Nnjo GuiAe to English Grammar^ by J. H, G. Grattan 
and P» Gurney (London, 19^5). 

^ Note that tbe quotation is given as from Mrs. Hemans, and not 
fmn CasaUonca. I have not succeeded in tracing it. 

s In the following psychological account X have dravm upon Prof. 
Bartket^s book and Mr, A. W. Wolters’s ardcie "On 

CoMqpdonal Thlnldng’* in TAf British Jmmal of Ps^hokgy (October 
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Whenever I speak or write I use grammar all 
the time, but I do not think of grammar. On the 
contrary, it is that by means of which I think. 
It guides and sustains my thinking, and it is that 
which enables me to think in words at all. If then 
someone suddenly puts a sentence before me and 
asks “Is that good grammar.?” I do not try to 
define what grammar is — ^that is not what he wants 
to know — but I proceed to turn over the sentence 
in my mind to try whether it is at all in conformity 
with the way in which I formulate my thought, 
whether it fits into my schema of grammar or not. 
But the schema remains that wherewith I think, 
and as I do not think of it, I am unable to say what 
it is. But for all that I can use it as a touchstone. 
Just because it is that by means of which I think, 
when I think grammatically, a new form will be 
felt as new, and I can tell that that is not the usual 
way my schema goes. It is “bad grammar.” 

If now the person addressing me wants to know 
what grammar is, I look vacant, exactly as the two 
grammarians expect me to do. The question is one 
which I have not thought of before, and the schema 
of grammar being that by means of which I think, 
I find no object in my mind. If I want to give an 
answer, I shall have to turn over to another mode 
of thinking. I must somehow make my schema of 

1933), vol. xxlv, pp. 1 3 3-43 • I am responsible, however, for the illustra- 
tions given as well as for the use I make of the theories and explanations 
put forward by the two psychologists. 
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grammar come to stand before my mind, in order 
that I may treat it as an object, examine it, and 
say what it is. I must find out how and what I am 
doing when I think grammatically ; to use Professor 
Bartlett’s happy phrase I must “turn round on my 
schema.” 

Is it just to reward a man according to his desert? 

Is it just to be perfectly impartial ? 

What is justice ? 

Is a dog a horse ? 

Is a pony a horse ? 

What is a horse ? 

Is a child a gift of God? 

Is a child a limb of the devil ? 

What is a child ? 

In the above examples justice, horse, and children 
are the schemata, that by means of which we think 
and act when we have to deal with horses, with 
children, or with acts that involve justice. We 
must try to see what schemata are, and how we 
acquire them. 

Each experience as it comes upon us is accepted 
by us first of all as a whole; and only subsequently 
do we proceed to pick out separate items of the 
experience. What we thus notice depends to a large 
extent on our interests. Thus one person seeing 
a jug of lilacs may notice the graceful drooping 
of the cluster of flowers, another the way in which 
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the twigs curve and make the leaves stand out, a 
third the colour-contrast between leaf and flower, 
a fourth how well the lilacs are arranged in the vase, 
etc. Or, if the experience is one of having a dis- 
appointment, one man may fasten on the unreliable- 
ness and vanity of all hope, another on what can 
be done next, a third on the good intentions of those 
who caused the disappointment, and so on. Both 
experiences go to the building up of many different 
schemata, to name only a few : flower, shape, colour, 
hope, oneself, the world; besides, of course, forming 
important contributions to the schemata of lilac 
and disappointment. Each new group of experi- 
ences thus becomes a constituent of one or more 
schemata. The schemata themselves are determined 
for their character and structure by the experiences 
which come upon a person, his past experiences 
and existing schemata, and also by his interests, by 
that which seems significant to him in each experi- 
ence, and which he therefore selects as an important 
item. From this it follows, however, that unless a 
person is fossilized his schemata will always be 
alive, changing, growing, developing. They are 
at any o'ne moment active organizations of past 
experiences, living patterns. And it is by means of 
these that we react to incoming experiences, which 
in their turn contribute to the further building up 
of the schemata. 

In daily life we are as a rule unaware of this 
building up of schemata, which, however, is going 
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on all the time ; but we can see the process of form- 
ation clearly enough in children. Thus a young 
friend of mine one day made up his mind to find 
out whether there were any reason and sense in all 
these perplexing activities his grown-up world was 
engaged in; and as I looked the most leisured 
member of the family and was moreover doing 
something all the time, he made use of me. For 
a whole quarter of an hour I became subjected to 
whys, “Why do you write.?” “Why did you put 
that bit of paper over there?” “Why do you look 
out of the window?” “Why did you open that 
drawer?” “Why do you smile?” “Why do you take 
off your spectacles?” Why, why, why. Until the 
game (or rather the test, he was much too much 
in earnest for me to use so frivolous a word as 
game) was interrupted by a voice from the adjoining 
room requesting to know whether I always had 
a reason for doing everything I did. When I answered 
“Yes, I think so, haven’t you?” my young friend 
looked hard at me for a moment, nodded solemnly, 
and went away. Anyone who has anything to do 
with children will know how one may suddenly 
find oneself made into a test-case, the child for no 
apparent reason becoming serious, almost breath- 
lessly waiting for the next word or next act. The 
children are justified in their seriousness; it is a 
serious business to build up schemata, as they 
determine our future reactions and life. We should, 
howe¥er, be wrong if considered scheiOAtA an 
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something imposed on a person, as a kind of entities 
set over against the organism which has them; 
they are on the contrary modifications of that 
organism — as the above illustration of the child 
should have made clear. 

But schemata are something more than this, for 
they are also modifications of the organism made 
by the external world; they are the outcome of 
reality impinging upon an individual who has an 
interest in that reality. They therefore extend the 
existence of both terms in the relation and fuse them 
into a oneness: the external world becomes part of 
the individual, and the individual becomes one with 
the external world. The schemata themselves are 
therefore both immanent in the individual and also 
transcendent. The railway official who makes 
charges for horses has a schema of horse; but the 
schema is not merely a modification of him and 
purely immanent; it is founded in very various 
parts of the world around him; he has absorbed this 
world and allowed it to modify him, but he has not 
swallowed it up ; he can refer to it if he feels that 
his schema does not work, and he makes mistakes. 
The schema which is part of him must be one with 
the world which is “outside” him, if it is not to 
lead him astray. While being part of him the 
schema still remains part of the wide world trans- 
cending him. 

The use which we make of our schemata varies 
considerably, and one schema may be used for 
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many different purposes. Thus a mother may use 
the schema she has of her little boy to find out 
where he is and why he is so extremely quiet; but 
she may also turn round on it to find out what will 
be the very best birthday treat she can give him. 
In both cases the schema is of cognitive value. It 
is possible, however, to use the schema for quite 
a different purpose: she may turn round on it in 
order to renew and deepen her love for her child, 
when he has tired her out; she will then strengthen 
not her cognition but her affection and volition. 
The schema has also conative value. 

The defencelessness of the animal and of the 
child lies largely in their low degree of consciousness. 
They cannot, as a grown-up, civilized person can, 
examine and judge of their schemata, and thus 
become free and self-determined. To become this 
we must be conscious of our schemata and able to 
turn round on them both cognitively and conatively. 
As they are modifications of us, this means that in 
turning round on them, we turn round on ourselves 
as schematized. To do this is by no means an 
unusual mode of behaviour. We can imagine an 
ascending scale of turning round from examining 
our schema of calling a taxi to examining our 
schema of justice. 

The ability and fruitfulness of turning round on 
schemata will vary in direct proportion with the 
consciousness of the person and with his knowledge 
of the subject. The more penetrated he is by grammar 
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or number, the easier it will be for him to turn 
round on his schemata and apply them or modify 
them. Here we approach, however, a most formid- 
able question, which may arouse a good deal of 
prejudice: For does it mean that in order to be a 
good grammarian or mathematician one has to 
have a good and rich schema of grammar or of 
number.? When we put the question in this way it 
looks harmless enough, and we may well answer it 
in the affirmative. But if we shift the question a 
little, and substitute the word moral philosopher 
for grammarian, and goodness or justice for 
grammar, the question becomes anything but 
harmless. Still, I cannot see how we can avoid 
answering that too in the affirmative. The prejudice 
is, I think, due to the fact that this question gets 
confused with the very different one, “In order 
to be a just man or a good writer is it necessary to 
be able to say what justice or grammar is .?” And 
of course this question should be answered in the 
negative. True, the just man would never have 
become just, if he had not noticed the justice of 
the acts he had experienced; nor would he have 
developed and built up a schema if he had not 
from time to time asked himself whether this or 
that act was just. But he would not therefore neces- 
sarily have reacted to his schema. In answering any 
question relating to just conduct his schema would 
be that by means of which he thought and judged. 
It would not be necessary for him, more than it 
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was for my young friend, to turn round on his 
schema and formulate in words the principle of 
what he wanted to know in order to acquire and 
use a strong schema. A man of this type would, in 
short, have a strong moral sense, though he would 
be anything but a moral philosopher; and perhaps 
he might even find it difficult to communicate how 
he arrived at his conclusions, or why he judged as 
he did. His moral sense might therefore to himself 
and to others appear as something given and ulti- 
mate, almost like an instinct. One constantly meets 
people who have an ear for music, or an eye for 
colour, who have a beautiful style, a strong moral 
sense, or a flair for valuable subjects of research, 
and who are withal entirely incapable of giving 
any reasons for their preferences and judgments. 
But these people will not become music and art 
critics, though they may well be painters and 
poets, nor will they become good teachers or moral 
philosophers. If one wants to learn from them, one 
has to do all the learning for oneself. They have 
not the capacity to turn round on their own sche- 
mata, much less the capacity to see and turn round 
on the schemata of other people. 

Schemata arc, as we have seen, active organ- 
izations; they are the organism as schematized. 
Further, we have seen how each experience may 
become a constituent of several diflFerent schemata. 
Thw agmn means that schemata overlap. A normal 
hvunan being docs not consist cxclusivelv of water- 
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tight compartments, and the more of a human being 
he is the less will he do so. The incoming experi- 
ences will be arranged according to interests, and 
the more specialized and widely ranging the interests 
are, the more reshuffling and reorganization will 
there be of material into organized patterns. The 
important point here is that the overlapping of 
material going to the building up of different 
schemata secures that the schemata themselves 
overlap; they become interconnected, and show 
an order of arrangement and co-ordination among 
themselves according to the interests and ideals 
of the person. Thus one schema may be controlled 
by the outstanding material from another schema. 
It is this which makes the calling up of schemata 
a starting-point for something new, and sometimes 
a rather startling process. 

When we turn round on our schemata we find 
first of all that we have become set in a definite 
attitude;* there is a different “feel” in the experience 
of calling up a schema of food from that of calling 
up a schema of grammar. This attitude is not the 
result of conscious volition; it is a response, the 
response we make to the dominance of the schema. 
That part of us which is schematized emerges and 
takes charge of the whole of us. After the attitude 
has been established, or the hold of the schema 

* Professor Bartlett calls this attitude “an affective response** (op. cit., 

p. X91), it is worth noticing that he regards it as a response and not as 
a self-adopted attitude. 
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on us has become clear, the next thing that happens 
is that an outstanding detail of the schema appears 
before the mind, either in image or in language 
form. 

We have now seen how we come to build up 
schemata, or, to call it for what it is, how we come 
to create ourselves from the material given us. We 
have also seen in which way the personality thus 
created may be able to give back in an enriched 
form that which was given it. We now come to the 
much more difficult question of how we manage 
to turn round on our schemata. “I wish I knew” 
is all Professor Bartlett can say. 

It will have been noticed that the description of 
turning round on one’s schemata is curiously 
reminiscent of the description of the second type of 
ecstasy given in the preceding chapter. What I want 
to suggest is that all turning round on schemata 
involves the mode of thinking called ecstasy. It is 
only by the mind being passive and receptive that it 
can make the schema come to stand before it and 
thus react to it and to the reality with which it is 
one. But more is needed than just passivity and 
receptiveness for turning round on our schemata, 
as more is needed than just these for ecstasy. The 
more that is needed is in both cases the same, the 
attitude which Professor Bartlett calls an affective 
response. Without Aat our mind is a blank that 
pre sently becomes filled wiffi a jumble of ima ges 
and loose ^sociations, not held .tQg$st})er and guided 
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by a deep-going interest. When we have the affective 
response our mind is truly receptive to the object, 
the schema, which has established its hold over us 
by calling forth the attitude. The blank of our mind 
is guided by the object, and the schema appears 
and formulates itself. 

If the problem with which we are working is 
difficult, and if our interest in it is strong, we find 
that we grow more and more absorbed in it, become 
more and more under its sway, until it has gained 
complete conti’ol over us and we are held, finding 
it difficult to attend to anything that does not help 
towards a solution of the problem. The capacity 
to be held for long by one and the same schema 
varies of course enormously, as does also the training 
of the body to be receptive to that and that alone. 
The length of the ecstasy varies too with the problem ; 
when the problem is solved, or solved as far as we 
have schemata for solving it, the hold of them 
over us vanishes. We have drained what resources 
we had for the time being. 

The more varied and the more interconnected 
our schemata are, the more probability there is that 
the conclusions we reach will be new and fruitful. 
But in order to be interconnected the schemata 
must be guided by one interest which is so strong 
that it can exclude all irrelevant material for the 
moment and can sweep up everything relevant in 
its train. The mono-ideism stressed by writers on 
mysticism need not be a blank and a simplification 
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of the cognitive content of the mind. It may be 
a mono-ideism of interest, if one may coin a rather 
hybrid phrase, with an extraordinarily varied and 
large field of relevant ideas. 

So far psychology. As it stands it is a most 
important contribution to mysticism Professor 
Bartlett and Mr. Wolters have given us. The subtle- 
ness, we now see, which the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing demanded for union with God, is 
the ability to turn round on one’s schemata; the 
ghostliness is the personality whose schemata are 
love and goodness, and, as Mr. Wolters says, the 
schemata are parts of the organism. It is only in 
so far as love and goodness become his “organism,” 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone, that the 
mystic can have any schemata at all, react to them 
and come to know them consciously, intellectually. 
The first answer to the demand of the awakening 
intellect to know God as he is in himself is the 
demand of the will. Make me good. 

In ordinary life we most often turn round on our 
schemata in a cognitive attitude, in a spirit of 
enquiry; but sometimes we also find it both natural 
and necessary to turn round on our schemata in 
an attitude which is primarily aflfective and conative. 
The mystic turns round on his schema of love and 
goodness in both ways. But he also turns round on 
it in order to give it more entire possession of him, 
and to glorify it and to give it thanks for what it 
is. This is an attitude which we cannot understand 
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unless we leave psychology behind and remember 
that however immanent his schema is, however 
much it may take possession of him and become 
his organism, it is also transcendent — 

God, in pain and anguish make me one with Thee, 

One with hill and sky-line, one with surging sea, 

the God within meeting the God without. 

If I am at all right in the view put forward in 
chapter 6 on the Love of God, a chapter that was 
written before I ever heard of Mr. Wolters’s article 
or read Professor Bartlett’s book, their work shows 
clearly and convincingly what I have tried to urge 
all along that the mind of the mystic is not essentially 
different from the minds of scientists and scholars, 
from the minds of all those who have given them- 
selves up to something and can make it fruitful. 

It is only by the mind being passive and receptive 
that it can make the schema come to stand before 
it and thus react to it. Whether that reaction takes 
the form of sentiment or of intellect depends on the 
temperament of the person and on his aim in calling 
it up. If the mystic turns round on his schema of 
God, or rather on himself as schematized, when 
he feels tired and wearied, without strength to face 
the life before him, the schema, then, being one of 
goodness and of the strength underlying all good- 
ness, will show him that even he is one with it, 
and that all he has to do is to lay hold of it and 
fall back on it. If he turns to it because he feels 
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that a jar has occurred and that he is out of tune 
with himself and with all that is good, his schema 
will show him where the infringement came and 
guide him back to what he really is. If he offers 
up his blind being to God, God will take more 
entire possession of it. On the other hand, the 
mystic may have puzzled over the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or of the subject-object relation, and when 
his mind is ready with a solution of its own, it will 
call for the ecstatic attitude. The solution will then 
come to him in the form of images, whether visual, 
auditory, or kinaesthetic. But these images he 
will have to verify; he will have to translate them 
into language in order to communicate them, as 
well as in order to prove their truth. The validity 
of his solution or discovery will then depend on 
the span of his thought, his intellectual ability, and 
his power of verification, co-ordination with all 
he knows and has seen. It is at this point that so 
many mystics fail. They are satisfied with the sense 
of illumination, of inner conviction, and with the 
doctrines taught them. They dare not, or cannot 
for lack of other material, formulate what they 
have seen in the new way that alone would mean 
an advance of thought. 

But when the mystic has turned round on his 
schemata and has been brought face to face with 
them, he may find that lus final response is one of 
recognition and wondering joy. Because they are 
that which he has built up himself and that which 
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he is, he cannot but feel that they are what he 
meant and knew all along. He has looked for love 
and goodness, and found that though they showed 
themselves momentarily and in glimpses here and 
there, under many forms and embedded in much 
alloy, they are yet that which permeate all things. 
They are the being of all and the being of him; 
and he has in his measure given them life. 

Throughout the Cloud of Unknowing and The 
Epistle of Privy Counsel the author recurs again 
and again to the thought that God is our being, 
though we are not his. It was a thought which 
haunted his mind. In the following passage he 
brings in the Aristotelian conception of an uncaused 
first cause : 

Think no further of th)^lf than I bid thee do of thy 
God, so that thou be one with him in spirit as thus, without 
any separating and scattering of mind. For he is thy being, 
and in him thou art what thou art, not only by cause and 
by being, but also he is in thee both thy cause and thy being. 
And therefore think of God as thou dost on thyself, and on 
thyself as thou dost on God: that he is as he is and thou 
art as thou art; so that thy thought be not scattered nor 
separated, but oned in him that is all; evermore saving this 
difference betwixt thee and him, that he is thy being and 
thou not his. For though it be so that all things be in him 
by cause and by being, and he be in all things their cause 
and their being, yet in himself only he is his own cause 
and his own being. For as nothing may be without him, so 
may he not be without himself. He is being both to himself 
and to all. And in that only is he separated from all that 
he is being both of himself and of all. And in that is he one 
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in all and all in him, that all things have their being in him, 
as he is the being of all.^ 

It is possible to read this passage in two ways; 
We may either read it as a mere juggling with 
scholastic phrases without any essential meaning: 
or we may recognize that there is a real development 
of thought and see one more necessary connection, 
informing the words. Whether we consider the 
passage as a string of tautologies or not depends 
on the importance we attach to its central sentence. 

If the sentence “for as nothing may be without 
him, so may he not be without himself” is taken to 
be merely a non-scholastic way of affirming that 
God is the uncaused first cause, then assuredly the 
passage makes no sense, and is entirely irrelevant 
to the account the author has given us of his experi- 
ence. The baffledness of knowing God as he is in 
himself and the impossibility of finding him by 
thinking remain unexplained. Further, this con- 
ception of God implies a very definite conception 
of man’s relation to God, and of man’s capacity for 
growing into the fullness of the stature of Christ: 
To make this clearer let us follow up this line of 
interpretation: If God is complete in himself apart 
from creation, then that part of creation which God 
created in his image would have a certain likeness 
to him; man would be a faint distorted copy of 
God. By flunking man would be able to form an 
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image of God, and by thinking and willing man 
would be able to approximate more and more 
closely to the reality, removing distortions and 
perfecting the likeness. The truth of man’s thinking 
and willing would be shown by the resulting greater 
correspondence with the reality. If God was thought 
of as inexhaustible (that is to say, inexhaustible by 
man; in himself, apart from creation, he would 
know himself) and man as finite, then endless 
approximation might be open to man; but the 
correspondence would never become complete; 
God would remain inexhaustible and man finite. If, 
on the other hand, man was regarded as possessing 
a spark of the divine, he might possibly go on 
developing, until all distortions were removed, and 
the likeness completed; man would finally attain 
correspondence with God. But when two things 
become more and more alike, until they finally are 
exactly like each other, then they become one and 
the same thing; they will have the same substance, 
the same qualities, occupy the same place in space 
and time — or outside space and time; thus there 
ceases to be two things, and only one will exist. 
If man therefore attained sameness with God, 
likeness and two-ness would certainly disappear, 
but their place would be taken not by oneness, 
union, but by the oneness represented by i. God 
and man would fall together, and the end of the 
process would be “If God is, then I am not,” or, 
conversely, “If I am, then God is not.” 


Q 
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But it was only Satan who desired to be like 
unto the Most High. The mystics have no such 
desire. Likeness, approximation, sameness are 
anathema to them. If, however, God is thought of 
as complete in himself, then likeness and sameness 
are the only two ways of progress open to man. 
Thus there are good grounds for expecting a mystic 
to arrive at a different conclusion with regard to 
the being of God. 

The above shows that it is impossible to interpret 
the sentence quoted as a mere conventional trans- 
lation of the Aristotelian conception of an uncaused 
first cause. The sentence stands in vital relation to 
the rest of the passage; it has been pondered and 
thought over, until its latent meaning has become 
clear; and it thus forms a link in a necessary 
connection. 

The passage connects the idea that God is the 
uncaused first cause with the idea (which flows from 
the conception of a cause) that a cause is there where 
it acts, and its further implication that God is the 
being of all (the latter of course is also a separate 
scholastic conception). But from these three ideas 
thus held together, it necessarily follows that apart 
from all God has no full being. When the meaning 
of this is realized, the baffledness of knowing God 
“as he is in himself” becomes clear: When thought 
strives to know God “as he is in himself,” that is, 
apart from creation, it thinks of God as something 
complete and finished in himself. It then seeks an 
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object which by its vety nature is prevented from 
being an object, and, finding none, it will be baffled 
— ^not by God, but by its own initial error. It is only 
when the thinker has given himself up to his object, 
has “offered up his blind being,” that his object 
can come to life, and only then can it be an object 
for thought. But however much his object is 
dependent on the thinker for its full being, it is 
not created solely by him. God and man can be one 
without absorption, because it is only in each other 
that they find themselves. This is their difference, 
as it is also their sameness. 

If the mystic has begun by thinking in terms of 
likeness, he will soon discover that likeness pre- 
supposes a static Gk)d, to be copied by man, and 
that copying excludes the oneness which is de- 
manded. Sooner or later the mystic’s experience 
and thinking will make him change his system of 
thought, and explicitly or implicitly he will come 
to think not in terms of likeness, but in terms of 
oneness. 

Having discarded likeness and sameness with 
their lack of oneness and their empty identity he 
affirms the true oneness of subject and object, and 
the genuine identity which includes and is founded 
on difference. 

The relation between God and man shows the 
mystic that all things work together, that the 
universe is one, and that the criterion lies not in 
correspondence with an unknown, pre-existent 
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reality, but in coherence with the whole which is 
eternal. He has “dipped beneath time into eternity” 
or, as the author of the Cloud of Unknowing says, 
“Whoso had a true desire for to be at heaven, 
then that same time he were in heaven ghostly.” 
“We feel and prove that we are eternal,” said a 
mystic of another creed and a different age. In 
morality man sees the duty laid upon him by his 
manhood and strives to incarnate the eternal: in 
religion he sees that which is incarnated and is one 
with the eternal : 

All curiosity left and far put back, do worship to God 
with thy substance, all that thou art as thou art, unto all 
him that is as he is, the which only of himself without more 
is the blissful being both of himself and of thee. And thus 
shalt thou knittingly and in a manner that is marvellous 
worship God with himself. For, that that thou art thou hast 
it of him and he it is. And although thou hadst a begin- 
ning in the substantial creation — ^the which was sometimes 
nought — yet hath thy being been evermore in him without 
be^nning and ever shall be without ending, as himself is.* 

» Pp. 194-5- 
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Chapter 12 

CONCEPTION OF GOD 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing wanted 
oneness with God. The preceding chapters should 
have made clear that the phrase carries a perfectly 
valid meaning, and that it denotes an experience 
which in some form or other, and in various degrees, 
comes to most people. But the outward reference 
and the impersonal consideration of it, which is 
necessary that it may widen and deepen, are not 
quite so common. The author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing had made this reference, and it was this 
which carried him on to obtain the oneness which 
he desired, and with that his knowledge of God. 
We have seen how he gradually acquired that 
knowledge; we must now see what final conception 
of God it yielded him. “But he was for ever dis- 
couraging all thinking about God; he had not any 
conception of God; he was purely practical; he 
says so himself — ‘by love may he be gotten and 
holden, by thought never,’ ‘Of all God’s works 
may a man think, but of God himself can no 
man think.’ ” To this may be answered first of all 
that every man and every child has a metaphysic, 
whether explicit or implicit; “the infant’s first 
thoughts are metaphysical, that is to say, thoughts 
of Reality — ^though not by name and title,’’ as 
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Professor Hocking points out.* Whether we choose 
to admit it or not, we all have our conception of 
reality, and act accordingly.* But our explicit 
metaphysic need not coincide with our implicit 
metaphysic; and where there is a discrepancy, the 
implicit metaphysic is apt to be the better, though 
it will be much less articulated, and may find 
formulation only by deed and not by word. 

Now with regard to the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing we cannot doubt that he had the 
explicit metaphysic of his age; but it is not this 
we find in his book; there he has given us his 
implicit metaphysic, although he has not stated 
it in metaphysical terms; he has used what terms 
he could find in his everyday vocabulary for convey- 
ing his ideas. On the other hand chapters lxii— L xvi 
of his book, as well as the scattered “sources” so 
far traced, show us that he was familiar with the 
theological terms of his day, and might have used 
them, if he had found it natural and convenient to 
do so. But he did not. Not a trace do we find of 
the burning theological questions of his age, no 
reference to the doctrine of the Trinity, which, 
after having been hotly debated in the University 


* The Meaning of Godin Human Experience^ p. 215. 
a Thus a member of the Group Movement once assured me that 
they had no theology j at the same time she emphasized^ however, that 
God guided her and arranged everything for the best, and that there 
was no escape from him, because he was everywhere. It is somewhat 
difficult to see the difference between these assertions and the omniscienee, 
0iimiprBsenoe> and omnipotence taught by theology. 
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of Oxford, had thence passed to the dinner tables 
of the lords, if Langland is to be trusted; no refer- 
ence can be found to the doctrine of predestination, 
which Bradwardine and Wycliffe had again made 
topical, so topical that Chaucer expected his audience 
to be interested in it. And, as far as the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing is concerned, no one 
might ever have disputed about the moment of 
absolution in the Sacrament of Penance, the need 
for contrition as against attrition, or the efficacy of 
indulgences. The attitude of mind thus revealed 
is of course extremely typical of the mystical 
temperament, which chooses to make its own 
distinctions, and leaves on one side many a burning 
question in order to explore what others take for 
granted. The attitude of mind has, however, also 
a direct bearing on what the author understood by 
thought and thinking of God. 

Pure theoretical thinking about a problem pre- 
sented by an object entirely abstracted from all 
that we know, and given to the mind ab extra^ 
can hardly result in a knowledge of that object. 
If I am told that God has revealed that he is three 
persons in one substance, I may speculate as to 
how this can be, explain it in various ways, with a 
copious use of “as if’s” and “likes,” drawn from 
the form of a closed fist, a lighted candle, a nut, 
the relation between a man’s intellect, wisdom, and 
love, etc., but however high my reasoning may soar, 
it will not reach God, nor make me know him; for 
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that is not the question I asked; I set out professing 
to know, and nothing is therefore told me. Nor 
will any reasoning as to how God can give man 
free-will and yet predestine certain people to ever- 
lasting damnation yield me any knowledge of God, 
unless I turn the question round and say, “God 
is such a one as to do this” — and then I have ceased 
to think of God, and have begun to think of his 
works, or qualities and attributes, exactly as the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing foresaw. Whether 
I ever arrive at any conclusion as to the nature 
of God will then depend on whether I know what 
I am talking about, and do not rest satisfied with 
using the terms mercy and justice, or omniscience 
and omnipotence, without having scrutinized them, 
and asked myself whether I really know what I 
profess to know. If I do not know what omniscience 
is, then to pronounce God to be omniscient does 
not help me to know him; my ignorance only 
becomes more glaring; the bread I was offered 
turns out to be a stone. 

The truth which the author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing tried to set forth by his assertions is 
the simple fact that in order that thought may 
operate, it must have something wherewith to 
operate; it does not work in a vacuum or with 
hard counters. We might perhaps say that when 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing tried to 
think of God in the way common at his time, he 
found himself in much the same position as a man 
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unfamiliar with football who tries to read an account 
of England versus All Blacks, or a non-physicist 
launched on an “easy” book about the relativity 
theory. The sentences and words look all right, 
but what does it all mean.? And if no dictionary 
is at hand, and especially if the words used are 
familiar, the experience may be painful enough. 

So far from being dictated by latent anti-intellec- 
tualism the author’s refusal to think of God was 
really an outcome of a respect for thought, and a 
determination to be thorough-going in his thinking; 
so far from preventing him from arriving at a con- 
ception of God, it gave him the only true way of 
ever gaining a conception. The Quicunque vult or 
the first article of the Book of Common Prayer may 
be the best foci for feeling; but they cannot be the 
starting-point for positive thinking. For that “the 
ladder of created things,” God’s works, is the best 
means, as all thinkers have found. To proceed 
from the better known to the less known, from the 
part to the whole, is the movement of thought 
exploring; to explain the lower in the light of the 
higher, and the part by means of the whole, is the 
movement of thought explaining and verifying. 

This, I take it, is the significance of the author’s 
words, “Of all God’s works may a man think, but 
of God himself can no man think.” Expressed in 
modern language it would mean that the word 
God must acquire a content, before we can begin to 
think of it; and this content must to a greater or 
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lesser extent be known. But the author adds to his 
first warning the second warning and conclusion, 
“By love may he be gotten and holden, by thovight 
never.” As we have seen in previous chapters this 
should not be taken to mean that God is above 
reason, outside the range of thought; it means rather 
that the division set up between thought, will, and 
feeling is seen clearest to break down in an experi- 
ence which is the outcome of using all three at their 
full stretch. They were never completely severed at 
the beginning; and at the end they are fused. Love 
would never get and never hold, unless thought 
had gone before to find; and thought would never 
have gone before, unless prompted by love, dim and 
inarticulate, hardly more than desire. 

But the author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
meant something more than the mere exclusion of 
unprofitable thinking. God is known fully and 
wholly in an experience which satisfies the whole 
man, and not his intellect, or will, or desire by 
themselves. The experience he feels is best called 
a feeling experience, but he is careful to point out 
that the love which in this experience comprehends 
God is not only an activity of the heart, of feeling, 
or of will, but an activity of the whole man.* The 
love of God has its seat in the mind, and the mind 
may be occupied with the very substance of God. 
In chapters 6 and n I have tried to show in which 
way this completed activity of thinking or loving 

» See pp. lai (ch. li), 151 (ch. Ixiii), 157 (ch, Ixvii}. 
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differs from ordinary thinking about an object, 
and in chapters 4 and 5 how it differs from feeling 
and desire. Here it may be sufficient to say that 
it is a fusion of subject and object, which has been 
made possible by the almost completely separate 
activity of thought, will, and feeling; but when it 
has been brought about the activity is one of the 
“mind,” of platonic love, of amor intellectualis. 

The consent of the will to be wholly engrossed 
in the object, to open the whole mind to it, enables 
the fusion to be brought about, and makes the 
experience immediate. But though the experience is 
immediate, it is not therefore a primary, prima facte 
experience. It is arrived at by means, though it 
itself “hangeth on no means.” It is mediated through 
the whole process of thinking, willing, and desiring 
which has gone before. 

Towards the end of the last chapter we saw to 
some extent what was the author’s conception of 
God: God is all, in unity and oneness with itself; 
God is the Whole. Anything which exists, exists 
only in so far as it is a member of the Whole. The 
first experiences of goodness and badness, of suffer- 
ing and joy, of body and soul, of God as he is in 
himself and of man as he is in himself, were all 
changed; the terms having yielded up their real 
meaning and nature were seen not to be conflicting 
and in tension, but members one of the other; 
alone and in separation they were nothing. The 
author’s answer to the possible objection that if 
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they were nothing, then they could not even be 
experienced, may be found in his assertion that 
God is the being of all : even from the first nothing 
exists in complete separation; in so far as it exists, 
it does so because it is one with the Whole, how- 
ever slight its unity may be; and the more its 
nature enables it to enter into oneness with the 
Whole, the more real it is.* God is the Whole, and 
the Whole is the only self-existent thing; outside 
it there is nothing. 

Though we are familiar enough with the close 
connection between a thing’s reality and its being 
a member of a whole and not a separate particle, 
the conception of the Whole is a little difficult to 
grasp owing to our inability to think of anything 
cut off from all relations. A rocking-chair in the 
middle of the Sahara would certainly be an affront 
to the human being who came upon it — if it did 
not call forth pity for the poor thing so far away 
from anything to which it belonged; and uselessness, 
serving no good, a separate, ostracized part of the 
community; has from ancient times been the most 
terrible punishment that could overtake an indi- 
vidual. Not only his temporal existence was 
threatened, but his reality; while the child’s joy 
at being allowed to help mother to dust, and the 
given task, as well as the happiness of the adult 
who is “in the right hole,” witness to the added 
reality. We shrivel in isolation and separation. 

* Pp. 1X3--Z4 (ch. zlvii}. 
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The whole, great or little to which we belong, 
gives us of its life, and we become more real.* 

The other difficulty in the conception of the 
Whole arises from the inveterate habit we have of 
committing the psychological fallacy; to think and 
judge of the Whole minus ourselves, forgetting that 
our very act of judging, our attitude, all that we 
are and know, belong to the Whole, and must be 
taken into consideration when we are judging of 
it. “God is your being,” said the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing again and again, “And in that 
is he one in all and all in him, that all things have 
their being in him, as he is the being of all.” 

The third and last difficulty is caused by language. 
Quite apart from the fact that all good words have 
been appropriated to the separate, prima facie 
experiences, and that only a very few words exist 
for any experience in the whole, it is almost impos- 
sible to describe the relation between the whole and 

* Significance is one characteristic of reality, and to realize one’s 
self means literally to make that self more real. It is this fact of added 
reality which lies behind an incident as the following. “Describing a 
visit to the Hospital [the Whitgift Hospital, Croydon] in January 1889, 
Archbishop Benson wrote this in his Diary: ‘I proposed to the whole 
table-full that we should let the College be removed to widen the street, 
and rebuilt in some pretty quiet country place. They said almost in 
horror that not a brick of the College must be touched — dear old place 
— and that they much preferred Croydon to any country place. 

‘Then I said, would it not be agreeable to them to live at their own 
homes with their own friends, and have a weekly allowance in full for 
whatever they now enjoyed? There was quite a clamour in answer — 
“No I no !’* they almost shouted $ “College was the thing — ^we are all 
proud of the College.” ’ ” — G. K. A. Bell, Randall Da^dson (Oxford, 
i935)» vol. ii, p. H93 n. 
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any given member in conceptual language without 
shattering the oneness. Take any oneness we will, 
be it with man, or God, or earth and sky and little 
wild things, be it with one’s school or college or 
office, in so far as the oneness is present in so far 
conceptual terms will be felt to fall short; in distin- 
guishing they divide. Hence it is not surprising 
that the author of the Cloud of Unknowing did 
not attempt to describe his conception of the 
experience of the Whole — “All that is spoken of 
it, is not it.” It may be known, but not said; and 
yet, thanks to the garment the experience seized 
on, he succeeded quite well in expressing it, as 
many others have done. But he goes further than 
most of them and tries to solve the central problem 
raised by his experience. 

First of all he was in his experience confronted 
with a clear relation, subject and object apart from 
each other, held together by desire and conscious- 
ness of the desire. Thus we have here one term 
falling “outside” or “inside” the other, God and 
man. But this outward, external relationship between 
two terms, neither of which he knows, breaks 
down the more he ponders them. Reality is not 
like this; the conception has to be changed. And 
he changes it by bluntly stating that God is not 
to be thought of; and he discovers his work. What 
happened was that he changed the question from 
being a theoretical one into being a practical one; 
and practice led him towards a solution: He found 
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first of all that the capacity of the Godhead to 
give itself was equal to the capacity of man for 
receiving it: 

For he is even meet to our soul by measuring of his 
Godhead; and our soul is even meet unto him by the worthi- 
ness of our creation to his image and likeness. And he by 
himself without more^ and none but he, is sufficient to the 
full, and much more, to fulfil the will and the desire of 
our soul. And our soul, by virtue of this reforming grace, 
is made sufficient to the full to comprehend all him by 
love, the which is incomprehensible to all created knowing 
powers, as is angel or man’s soul. He is incomprehensible, 
I mean, by their knowing and not by their loving. . . . Inso- 
much that one loving soul alone in itself, by virtue of love, 
may comprehend in itself him who is sufficient to the full 
— and much more, without comparison — to fill all the 
souls and angels that may be. And this is the endless marvel- 
lous miracle of love, the working of which shall never have 
end, for ever shall he do it, and never shall he cease for to 
do it. See, whoso by grace see may.* 

The step from this realization to the realization 
that neither God nor man exists apart from each 
other is not great; and when oneness had been 
experienced that step was inevitable as soon as he 
began to think over his experience. God and man 
are correlatives in being. But what is first in prac- 
tice is last in thought; and it was not till the author 
came to write The Epistle of Privy Counsel that 

* Pp. 14-Z5 {ch. iv). This interpretation does not agree with the one 
given by Dom Justin McCann in the explanatory footnote. In view 
of the paragraphs that follow in the text I cannot see how it can be 
interpreted in any other way than mine. 
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he formulated the conception. He began by want- 
ing to know “God as he is in himself” and found 
only an experience of straining towards something, 
rendering him dissatisfied with all partial, prima 
facie experiences. “God plainly by himself,”* stir- 
ring his will and desire to strain towards something 
“thou knowest never what,” but making him 
dissatisfied with everything he knew. However, 
when he had found oneness with God, he was 
satisfied. The former experiences had all been 
changed, even the experience of God “plainly by 
himself” in the last experience of God. 

We may now sum up the author’s conception of 
God: God is the Whole, all-inclusive and self- 
existent; but it is a Whole which consists of mem- 
bers, there is reciprocity and relation between each 
member and the Whole of which it is a part; and 
through the Whole all the members are one. The 
Whole is known in varying degrees by its various 
members according to their degree and status in 
the Whole, that is according to the nature of each. 
This knowledge is immediate and given in a feeling 
experience to man, who is driven to seek it by the 
instability and unsatisfactoriness of anything less 
than the Whole, stirred, as the author says, by 
“God plainly by himself.” Thus the experience of 
the Whole is mediated through the interaction of the 
various members, each revealing more of its own 
nature as man ‘penetrates deeper and deeper into 
I Pp. (ch. xxziT). S«e aitoo p. lo (ch. ii). 
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it. The prima facie experiences, however good they 
might seem at first, are thus transcended in the 
Whole, or rather they all survive there, having 
revealed their true nature. 

The author of the Cloud of Unknowing had then 
two different conceptions of God, corresponding 
to two kinds of experiences: There is firstly the 
conception of “God as he is in himself,” of God as 
love, as a law ; and, secondly, there is the conception 
of God as the Whole. The difficulty of reconciling 
these two conceptions is not greater than that which 
confronts us in modern metaphysical systems of 
a similar kind, though it may look more puzzling 
at first, owing to the medieval author’s lack of 
vocabulary. 

The author was operating with the conception of 
the Absolute, but he had no word for it, and hence 
he called it God, irrespective of the earlier use he 
had made of the term. His meaning is, however, 
clear enough, if we remember that he sometimes 
uses the word God as a shortened form of “God as 
he is in himself,” “God plainly by himself.” The 
latter is not the Absolute, but the most universal 
of all universals, the essence of which is that it 
becomes one with all the particulars. “The blissful 
being of God” and “the naked, blind being of 
man” are “but one in grace, although they be diverse 
in nature”; it is “God plainly by himself” that 
stirs a man to desire and will and strive for “he 
knoweth never what,” making him dissatisfied 
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with all partial experiences. In short, “God as he 
is in himself” is the criterion of the experiences 
which come to the author, and is also, through that, 
his urge towards the Whole; it is thus “the spirit 
of totality,” “the nisus towards the Whole,” “the 
principle of individuality” which Bosanquet has 
taught us to recognize. “The spirit of totality,” 
“God as he is in himself,” cannot from the nature 
of the case be known directly, but only through 
its effect. But when the criterion is embodied, when 
the schema has been found and built, then it can 
be known “better than we know anything else;” 
and its implication is then seen to be the concrete 
universal, the Absolute, or the God of the Cloud 
of Unknowing. 

There is nothing very surprising, let alone 
anachronistic, in finding the author of the Cloud 
of Unknowing operating with the conception of the 
Absolute. It is a dream that has haunted mankind 
from its earliest days. The author’s search was 
from its very beginning for that which is ultimate 
and real, and he had refused to set bounds to it 
or limit it in any way. Hence he arrived at the 
Absolute at the last. He did not formulate any 
system, but described reality and the discovery of 
it in the language of his day. His method was 
throughout experimental; and a systematic verifi- 
tktion of his final conclusion was out of the 
(JH^tion; danger lay that way. 



Conception of God 

ing concentrated his attention on the way in which 
the world showed itself to him, when he was at 
his highest and best, and he assumed that in these 
moments he came nearest to seeing things as 
they are. He wanted to describe and account for 
this, and by looking at it and thinking about it, 
he came to the conclusion that “it must be so.” 
He then described his vision and oneness with the 
Whole as well as he could, trying to make his 
disciple verify it in practice, and gave him the 
means to see for himself. All the questions which 
rose in the author’s mind he refused to solve 
theoretically while he was on the lower levels of 
experience and still dissatisfied; and on the higher 
levels they were solved in practice, and sometimes 
yielded a theoretic explanation, sometimes not. 
In short, he showed himself to be the Platonist 
he was; and, living in the age he did, it would have 
been impossible for him, even if he had tried, to 
fill in the yawning gaps. 

This is not the place, for a detailed comparison 
between the Cloud of Unknowing and modern 
metaphysical systems like those of Bradley and 
Bosanquet. Enough should have been said to show 
that the author of the Cloud of Unknowing stands 
in the same tradition as these writers, and that he 
discovered and tried to communicate the reality 
which he saw as they did. Wherever we find the 
search for reality going hand in hand with the 
search for truth, we receive one of the best gifts 
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the universe can bring forth: for what wc receive 
is not “a mystic visionary, an ascetic thinker 
living outside the stream and swing of the world’s 
life,” but the seer or prophet who, being one 
with reality and thus real himself, makes all 
things new. 
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